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sloping sides which here and there bristle into peaks. 
North of the Barak the outlying spurs of the Assam range 
have level summits covered with a rich and fertile soil. 
Many of these hills have been cleared and planted out 
with tea, and tea is also grown on the low hills or tilas 
which are dotted about over almost every portion of the 
plain except the valley of the Sonai. 

The principal river of Cachar is the Barak, which Biversystem. 
rises a little to the east of Mao thana, on the southern 
slopes of the lofty range which forms the northern boun- 
dary of Manipur. From there it flows a westerly and 
southerly course to Tipaimukh, when it turns sharply to 
the north, and for a considerable distance forms the 
boundary line between Cachar and Manipur. After its 
junction with the Jiri, it turns again to the west, and 
flows a tortuous course across the centre of the district 
till Sylhet is. reached at Badarpur. From Badarpur to 
Haritikar the Barak forms the boundary between the 
two districts, but at the latter place the river divides 
into two branches, and the southern arm, which is 
known as the Kusiyara, crosses the frontier of Sylhet. 
The northern branch, which is called the Surma, conti- 
nues to form the boundary of Cachar as far as Jalalpur. 
The total length of the Barak from its source to its 
confluence with the old stream of the Brahmaputra near 
Bhairab Bazar is about 560 miles; but of this only 120 
miles lie through or on the borders of Cachar. In the 
cold weather the Barak is in places extremely shallow, 
and the river flows between steep banks which rise to a 
a height of 40 or 50 feet on either side. After heavy 
rain in the hills it is subject to strong freshets, and the 
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level of the water sometimes rises 20 or 380 feet in a 
surprisingly short space of time. The extent to which 
the river is used as a waterway will be discussed in the 
section on communications. 

The Barak receives numerous small tributaries 
from the hills through whichit makes its way, but 
the Jiri is the first important affluent to join 
it in Cachar, This river rises in the North Cachar 
Hills, and flows a course of 75 miles to its conflu- 
ence with the Barak, during the greater part of which 
it acts as the boundary line between British territory 
and Manipur. Its principal tributaries are the Jhinam, 
and the Digli or Knmrunga, which drain the hills 
immediately to the west. 

A little to the west of Lakhipur the Barak receives 
the Chiri or Longkhao which rises on the southern slopes 
of the high range near Haflang. The next important 
tributary is the Madhura or Bongpai which joins it a 
little to the west of Silchar town. 

The Jatinga river is well known as the railway 
line has been carried up its valley. It rises south 
of Haflang and flows west and south through the 
hills till it debouches on the plain at Panighat. From here 
it flows through the Barkhala pargana, and after receiv- 
ing the Doloo on its left bank, falls: into the Barak 
nearly opposite Jaynagar, after a course of 86 miles, West 
of the Jatinga there are numerous small streams which 
drain the country south of the Barail, but are of little 
importance except as drainage channels, 

The principal rivers on the south are the Dhales- 
wari and the Sonai, The latter rises in the Lushai Hills 
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and after a tortuous northerly course of 60 miles, falls 
into the Barak at Sonaimukh. As far as Maniarkhal 
it flows through forest land, but from this point to its 
mouth its banks are fringed with villages. 

The Dhaleswari also rises in the Lushai Hills where The Dhates- 
it is known as the Tlong. It used originally to flow 
along the west side of the Hailakandi valley, and fall in- 
to the Barak a little to the east of Badarpur. A former 
Raja of Cachar is said to have diverted its course a little 
above Rangpur, and the old channel is now filled up for 
a distance of about one mile after the commencement of 
the new channel, which is called the Katakhal, In spite 
of the fact that the lower reaches of the Dhaleswari are 
completely cut off from the river that issues from the 
Lushai Hills, the bed still contains a considerable quan- 
tity of water, and between June and September a boat 
of four tons burthen can proceed above Hailakandi town 
as far as Ainakhal, The Katakhal flows along the east of 
the valley and falls into the Barak- near Salchapra, 
The banks are steep and high and the channel of the 
river deep, but it is liable to sudden freshets, which occa- 
sionally do some damage to the villages in the neigh- 
. bourhood, and small embankments have been erected on 
two or three gardens to prevent the spill water from in- 
juring the tea. The country between the Sonai and the 
Katakhal is drained by the Rukni, a tributary of the 
former river, and the Ghagra which falls into the Barak. 

North of the Barail the principal drainage channel is The northern 
the Doiang, which rises near the Mahur station and flows 
a tortuous course through the centre ‘of the sub- 
division. From its junction with the Langpher river near 
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Lamsakhang it forms the northern boundary of the 
district till it falls into the Kapili, which for the greater 
parts of its course acts as the western boundary of the 
North Cachar Hills. The principal tributaries of the 
Doiang are, on the left bank the Dalaima, the Langlai, 
and the Langyen. On the right bank it is joined by the 
Mahur, with its tributary the Mupa, and the Langting. 
During their passage to the plains these rivers present 
the phenomena usually to be observed in hill streams. 
The channel is full of rocks and boulders, which, in con- 
junction with the rapidity-of the current, render them 
useless for the purposes of navigation. The rivers roar 
their way towards the lower levels, but, though they add 
much to the charm of the surrounding scenery, and carry 
off the rainfall of the hills, they do not as yet contribute 
anything towards the material development of the 
country. 

The general appearance of the Cachar Plains is 
extremely picturesque. On the north, east, and south 
they are shut in by range upon range of purple hills 
whose forest-clad sides are seamed with white landslips 
and gleaming waterfalls, There are none of those wide 
stretches of unbroken plain, which form so tedious a 
feature in the landscape in many parts of India. Low hills 
crop up here and there above the alluvium, rising like 
rocky islets out of a summer sea; and in one direction 
or another mountains always bound the view. To the 
south much of the country is still covered with primeval 
forest. Further north the higher land has been cleared 
and planted out with tea, while the lower levels are 
covered with rich crops of waving rice. Here and there 
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reeds, lend variety to the view. The Barak winds 
through the centre of the plain, its surface dotted with 
the white sails of native craft, and its banks for the 
most part lined with villages. These villages are buried 
in groves of slender areca palms, broad-leaved plantains, 
and feathery bamboos, and at all seasons of the year 
the country looks fresh and green, The hills in North 
Cachar rise as a rule in steep slopes, covered with forest 
and bamboo jungle, but rocks and precipices are seldom 
to be seen, 

The following description of the marshes of Cachar, 
which is taken from Sir William Hunter’s work,” is 
stated by the Deputy Commissioner to be still substan- 
tially correct. The process of silting up has, however, 
advanced considerably during the last twenty years, and 
in the Bakri haor high ground has been formed on 
which permanent villages have been established. In 
addition to the ones mentioned by Sir William Hunter 
there are the following large bils in the Hailakandi 
subdivision :- Bawa, 2 square miles; Churgul, 2 square 
miles; Kuliala, 1 square mile; Chunati, 4 square 
mile. 


There are no artificial watercourses or lakes in Cachar 
District; but the Chatla Fen, during three or four months of 
the rainy season, swells into a lake-like sheet of water, navi- 
gable by the boats which supply rice to the neighbouring tea 
plantations. It is difficult to give an estimate of the area of 
this piece of water, as it varies much from year to year, and 
itis not easy to determine where the actual bel begins and 
where marsh-jungle ends. Its dimensions may, however, be 
approximately stated to be about 12 miles in length, and 


* “A Statistioal Account of Aasam,” Vol. IT, page 367. 
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two miles in breadth at the widest part. Tho Chatla Fon 
plays so important a part in the physical geography of Cachar, 
that an account of it as it appears in the rainy season, and of 
the land-making process which is steadily gojng on in its 
swamps, may not be found uninteresting. The Barak river 
enters Cachar from the east as a considerable stream, over- 
charged with silt; and in its course through the district it 
receives the torrents from the Naga Hills on the north, and 
the Lushai territory on the south. As soon as the periodical 
raing set in, both the Chatla and the Hailakandi valleys turn 
into swamps. For a time they manage to discharge a good 
deal of their water into the Barak; but as this river receives 
its freshes from the eastward, it rises above the level of the 
two valleys, and instead of relieving them of their drainage, 
pours its own floods into them..Its rise and fall are so sudden, 
that within 24 hours the. direction. of the water changes, 
and the current, which in the mornimg was streaming out 
of the marshes into the river, comes rushing back into the 
fen before night. The outward stream is of the clear brown 
colour of marsh water, which is charged indeed with organic 
matter, but has deposited in the swamps en route whatever silt 
it brought from the Lushai Hills, On the other hand, when 
the Barak rises above the level of the fen, it sends a thick, 
muddy torrent out of its main channel, heavy with silt, and the 
colour of pea-soup. The inundation spreads over the vast 
expanse, swelling the marshes into a wide and deep lake, from 
which rise little conical isolated. hills, with trim rows of tea 
bushes on their slopes, the coolie lines half-way up, and the 
planter’s neat mat cottage on the summit. Everything else is 
submerged, except here and there a grove of higzl trees, whose 
dark green tops stand up like laurel bushes above a depth of 
15 feet of water. As long as their highest branches can 
breathe the air, these trees will bear any amount of inundation. 
When the river subsides, the stream again turns from the fen 
into the Barak. But meanwhile the muddy river water has 
deposited its silt, and gradually passed through a pale straw 
colour into a light or deep brown. It leaves behind it a layer 
of fresh slime, and by innumerable repetitions of this process 
the bottom of the fen gradually rises. The fishermen say that 
in some places the depth of water in ordinary floods decreases 
at the rate of 18 inches every ten years. ‘he process of Jand- 
making thus goes on, age after uge, the lakes gradually 
shallowing into fens, the fens into reedy swamps, and the 
swamps into marshy prairies, covered with coarse grass. At 
present the Chatla fen exhibits the process in all its stages. 
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It now contains about 60 deep pools, or Auris, in which the 
filling-up stage has not yet gono far enough to admit even of 
the longest-stemmed aquatic plant rising to the surface. These 
pools, the fishermen say, were formerly 90 in number, but 
many of them have passed into the fen stage, and almost all 
of them have grown shallower within the memory of a single 
generation. Meanwhile the shallow marshes slowly rise up 
into dry land, offering rich crops for the most careless tillage. 
At the end of the rainy season the dry land emerges in mud 
and wild disorder. As far as the eye can reach, all is unformed 
chaos; and in riding across it in the cold weather, one might 
expect to see a megatherium, or other vast pre-Adamite 
monster, slide down some slimy bank into the quagmire. 
Quagmires, indeed, form a typical feature in the landscape. 
The traveller suddenly comes upon a patch of bright green 
vegetation, which the unwary might mistake at a little distance 
for Inxuriant grass, but which the more exporionced at onco 
recognises as a deep and treacherous quagmire, During the 
rains sudden whirlwinds sweep across the fen, and, although 
of brief duration, blow with tremendous violence while they 
last. The unfortunate boat which has trusted to the shortness 
of its voyage to enable it to. dispense with an anchor, has no 
resource but to drive helplessly before the storm till it sticks 
in a reody marsh, or can fasten itself to its punting poles by 
fixing thom into the shallow mud of arice-field. Sometimes 
little fleets of grain barges are thus dispersed in the fen, and 
are carried by the force of the wind over roods of shallow water, 
which they find it afterwards impossible to recross without 
unlading. In the cold weather the ground is broken up by 
cracks, ravines, beds of silted-up rivers, muddy holes, and 
quagmires. 

Besides the Chatla fen, the following are the other more 
important marshes in the district, with their estimated area :— 
(1) Bakri haor, area 10 square miles; (2) Bowalia, 6 square 
miles; (3) Dubri bhi, 1 square mile; (4) Koya, 1 square mile ; 
7) Karkaria bhil, 4 square mile; (6) Thaphani bhil, 4 square 
miles. 


The following account of the geological formation Geology, 
of the North Cachar Hills has been given by Mr. 
De La Touche * :— 

“Beyond the limestone ridge to the south-east of the hot 

* Records of the Geological Survey of India, Vol. XVI, pt. 4, p. 202. 
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springs upper tertiary rocks oxtend in an unbroken mags to tho 
Barail range above Asalu. As far as the police outpost of 
Gunjong these rocks are horizontal, or nearly so, consisting of 
fine grained sand-stones and shales. It isin the valley of the 
Mahur, to the east of Gunjong, that the change from the 
penerelly undisturbed condition of the newer rocks on the 

hillong plateau takes place, the upper tertiary rocks to the 
east being everywhere greatly disturbed. The transition does 
not take place so abruptly as on the southern edge of the 
plateau, where the newer rocks are bent down suddenly in a 


uniclinal curve into the area of disturbance; but it is well - 


marked, the rocks at Gunjong having a slight inclination to the 
east, while in the Mahur Valley they are sharply contorted, and 
at Kuilong on the opposite side are nearly vertical.” 


The Chief Engineer engaged on the construction 
of the Assam-Bengal Railway reported that for the first - 
80 miles after leaving the Cachar Plains the line ran 
through shale of the worst description, often intermixed 
with bands of kaolin, The latter substance swells on 
exposure and causes heavy slips, and exerts immense 
pressure on the sides of tunnels, and the difficulty and 
expense of the construction of the railway was largely 
increased by the character of the strata through which 
the line was made. The soil of the plains is of alluvial 
origin and consists of a mixture of clay and sand in 
varying proportions: the hills to the south of the district 
have never been properly explored, but they probably 
resemble those inhabited by the Lushais. | 

Lime is found on a tributary of the Langting to the 
north-east of Maibang station. ‘The rocks here are shales 
dipping at 20° to the north-north-west, and the stream 
has deposited a bed of calcareous tufa on the upturned 
edges of the shales. The deposit is of small extent and 
has nowhere a greater thickness than two feet. Similar 
deposits have been found in the valleys near Gunjong. 
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The Subdivisional Officer of North Cachar. reports that 
outcrops of lime-stone are also to be seen in the country 
between the Doiang and Kapili, in the valleys of the Am- 
ram and Langyam streams, and at Sinkilangso, Langhuha, 
and other places. Neither iron nor coal are worked within 
the hills. Petroleum has been found at Masimpur and 
Badarpur on the banks of the Barak, and on the Larang, a 
small stream which rises to the north of Damcharahaju. 
Traces of it have also been seen at various places in the 
Saraspur hills. Salt springs exist both in this range, 
the Bhuban hills, and the Barail, but are only worked 
. near Bansbari and Chandipur in the north-west corner of 
the Hailakandi valloy. ‘The springs are leased annually 
for a trifling sum, and the brackish water is sold to the 
people in the neighbourhood, There are hot springs on 
the right bank of the Kapili near Panimur, 

The climate of Cachar is not go,pleasant as that of climate. 
Upper Assam. The rainfall is extremely heavy, but the 
temperature in the rainsis considerably higher than 
that recorded in Dibrugarh, and the winter is not nearly 
so cold and bracing as in the northern valley. The ave- 
rage maximum temperature in January is under 78° 
Fahrenheit, but this is nearly 7° higher than that re- 
corded in Dibrugarh, and, though the mornings are cold 
and sometimes foggy, the sun at midday and in tho 
early afternoon has still{considerable power. In March 
the temperature begins to rise, but heavy rain in April 
and May prevents the development of anything in any 
way resembling the hot weather of Upper India. Be- 
tween June and September the climate is far from 
pleasant, The average maximum temperature during 
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this period is nearly 90°, the average minimum nearly 77°, 
and though these temperatures in themselves cannot be 
considered high, they are most oppressive in an atmosphere 
surcharged with moisture, During these four months no 
less than 78 inches of rain fall at the headquarters of the 
district, and, shut in as it 1s on three gides by hills, the air 
of the plain resembles that of avapour bath. In October 
the nights begin to grow a little cooler, but the gun is still 
very hot in the middle of the day, and it is not till the 
middle of the following month that the cold weather can 
be said to have regularly set in. The average maxi- 
mum and minimum temperature recorded each month at 
Silchar will be found in Table I. In almost every month 
there is a marked difference between the temperature of 
Silchar and Dibrugarh, and the average maximum for 
the year at the latter place is 5 degrees, and the average 
minimum 8 degrees lower than that recorded at. 
Silchar, 

Table II in the appendix shows the rainfall record- 
ed at certain selected stations in the district. The ave- 
rage annual fall at Silchar is 121 inches, but near the 
foot of Assam Range it is not far short of 170. The 
storm clouds sweeping up the valley are, however, stopped 
by the Barail, and it is on its‘southern slopes that most 
of this aqueous vapour is precipitated in the form of 
rain. At Haflang, immediately to the north of this 
wall of hills, there are but 77 inches in the year, and at 
Maibang the annual fallis as little as 55 inches. Novem- 
ber to February are the only four months inthe year that 
can be considered dry, as the spring rains are unusually 
heavy. In March Silchar receives nearly 8 inches, in 
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April nearly 14, and in May no less than 16 inches; and 
this before the bursting of the regular monsoon. June 
and July are generally the wettest months in the year, 
but August runs them very close. 

At Silchar the wind generally blows from the north- Storms ana 
east in the morning and from the south-east in the “**** 
afternoon. About the end of February stormy weather 
sets in, and in March there are often thunderstorms, und 
not unfrequently heavy falls of hail which do much damage 
to the tea. In April and May these storms become less 
violent, and at no season of the year dothey assume the 
form of cyclones or tornadoes, 

Cachar, like the rest of Assam, is a seismic area, and The earth. 
considerable damage was done by the shock which oceur- °° 
red on January 10th, 1869. This earthquake was felt in 
Upper Burma, and as far to the west and south as Patna 
and Hazaribagh, over a total area of some 250,000 
square miles; but Manipur and the eastern end of the 
Surma Valley were the places that.suffered most severe- 
ly from this visitation. Dr, Oldham, who enquired in- 
to the circumstances of this earthquake, was of opinion 
that the shock probably originated in a fissure about 20 
miles long, situated at a considerable depth below the sur- 
face on the northern border of the Jaintia Hills. The seri- 
ous damage wrought in Silchar was due to the fact that 
the town is situated on a peninsula washed by the 
Barak river, and to'the abnormally high angle of emer- 
gence.* The shock occurred at 4-45 P.M. on a cool 
winter’s day, in which there was nothing to suggest the 


* Memoirs of the Geological Survey of India, Vol. XIX Pt. I, p. 65 and 70, 
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approach of any unusual visitation. One eye-witness de- 
scribes the gradual development of the earthquake in 
the following terms: “Jt came on with a gentle undula- 
ting movement, which, however, rapidly increased, until 
neither men nor animals could keep their legs but 
were thrown |down, and such things as bottles, 
glasses, lamps, were upset, and the gumlas were half 
emptied. of water. The water in tanks and rivers 
was violently agitated, and the Barak rose in huge 
waves, and wrecked numbers of boats. The landslips 
caused were numerous.and extensive, and many home- 
steads were carried down the stream.” The jail wall, 
the church tower, the cemetery gates, and the military 
hospital were all thrown in ruins to the ground. The 
Deputy Commissioner’s bungalow was also wrecked, but 
this was probably due to the fact that some of the posts 
in the verandah had been removed in order that they 
might be replaced by newer timbers, and the bungalows 
in the neighbourhood sustained but trifling injuries. 
The Bazar was a scene of utter desolation. Bamboo 
and mat houses, which elsewhere had remained standing, 
were here wrecked as hopelessly as the masonry buildings 
with which they were interspersed. This was due to the 
fact that they were built near the river’s bank which sub- 
sided under the influence of the shock, and was broken 
up into crevasses and. fissures. The houses were not 
shattered by the tremor of the earth, but by the 
unequal subsidence of the land on which they stood. 
Luckily the earthquakes occurred in the day-time, when 
the people were out of doors, or could leave their 
houses without difficulty, and only six lives were 
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lost.* In the newer alluvial deposits the earth was broken 
up into cracks and fissures, and sand and muddy water 
spouted forth. 

The great earthquake of June 12th, 1897, was sen- Theesrth- 
sible over an area of 1,750,000 square miles, whilo the 7°?” 
area over which it is known to have done serious dam- 
age to masonry buildings was not less than 145,000 
square miles; but Cachar was fortunate enough to 
escape with comparatively little injury. The earthquake 
is said to have occurred about 5-20 P.m., and the shock 
was less severe than that experienced in 1869. Hardly 
any damage was done to ‘buildings in Silchar, but the 
residence of the Subdivisional Officer and the dak bun- 
galow, both at Hailakandi and Haflang, were rendered 
uninhabitable, Fissures appeared in the soil, and in the 
Katigara tahsil houses and land in the neighbourhood 
of the Barak subsided into the river. . Some damage was 
also done on tea-gardens, and altogether three lives were 
lost. Little damage was done to the unopened section 
of the railway in the North Cachar Hills, but the bridges 
between Badarpur and Silchar sustained serious injuries. 
Nine of the eleven piers which supported the bridge 
across the Katakhal were thrown down, and the bridges 
across the Dhaleswariand the Ghagra were also damaged. 

Wild animals include elephants, which are generally F*™5- 
found in the hills to the south of the district, buffalo 


# Somewhat exaggerated accounts have been published of this earthquake. 
It has been said that * The church, which was in courte of building and nearly 
finished, was levelled with the cexpud: Nearly all the buildings, including the 
Government offives, were destroyed wholly or in part.” As a matter of fact, it 
does not appear that the walls of the Church were even cracked, while the injury 
to the Government buildings was inconsiderable. 
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and bison, which are found in the North Cachar Hills, 
tigers, leopards, bears, and various kinds of deer. For 
the purpose of elephant hunting, the district is divided 
into two mahals. The right to hunt in these mahals is 
put up to auction, and, in addition to the auction price, 
the purchaser is required to pay a royalty of Rs. 100 on 
each animal captured. In the three years ending 1908-04, 
forty-six elephants were on the average annually 
captured. The larger carnivora are no longer common 
in the plains, and in 1904 rewards were only paid for 
the destruction of 17 tigers, 16 leopards and 86 bears. 
Small game include snipe, wild geese and duck, phea- 
sants, partridges, and jungle fowl. 
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Traditional origin of Kacharis—Wars between Kacharis and Ahoms— 
Migration to Maibang—Migration to Cachar Plains—The eighteenth 
century. Approach of British—Conversion to Hinduism-—Invasion 
of Cachar from Manipur—Restoration and death of Gobind Chandra 
—Native System of administration—Pemberton’s description of 
Cachar—Revenues of Kachari Raja—Tula’ Ram Senapati’s territory 
—Development of the Cachar Plains—Destruction of mutineers in 
1857-58—Sambhudan’s rising in 1882—Frontier troubles—The Lushai 
raids—Murders at Baladhan—Archaology. 

Tut Kacharis of Cachar, or Dimasa, as they call oriaor™ 

themselves, are generally supposed to be a section of “°° 

the great Bodo horde. This populous and powerful 

race is said to have had its origin somewhere be- 

tween the upper waters of the, Yang-tse-kiang and the 

Hoang-ho, to have spread in successive waves over 

Assam, and to have even penetrated as far south as the 

Tippera Hills, Mr, Dundas, lately Subdivisional Officer 

of North Cachar, reports that an old prayer is still in 

use amongst the Dimasa which refers to a huge pepul 
tree growing near the confluence of the Dilao (Brahma- 
putra) and the Sagi. It was here, according to the 
prayer, that they were born and increased greatly 
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in numbers, and from here that they travelled by land 
and by water to Nilachal, the hill near Gauhati on which 
the temple of Kamakhya stands. From Nilachal they 
moved to Halali, and finally settled at Dimapur 
Copper-plates which have been recently discovered, 
and which are ascribed to the tenth and eleventh con- 
turies A.D., state that the descendants of Narak, one of 
the earliest kings of Kamarupa, were overthrown by 
Cala Stambha, a Mleccha or foreign conqueror. Cala 
Stambha was succeeded by twenty other foreign kings, 
and the line of Narak was then restored in the person 
of Brahma Pala.* It thus seoms possible that the 
Dimasa may for a time have ruled at Gauhati, and may 
have been driven from there eastwards into the valloy of 
the Dhansiri. When the Ahoms entered the Assam 
Valley in 1228 A.D, the Dimasa occupied the western 
part of Sibsagar, and a considerable part of Nowgong in 
addition to the valleys of the Kapili and the Dhansiri, 
bid oie The first collision between the Kacharis and the 
aud Anoms, Ahoms is said to have taken place in 1490 A.D., on the 
banks of the Dikho river.t The Kacharis were victori- 
ous and killed 120 of the enemy, and the Ahoms offer- 
ed a girl, two elephants, and twelve slaves to induce 
them to make peace. In 1524, the Kacharis again raided 
ito Ahom territory, but were repulsed, and the Kachari 
Raja gave his sister in marriage to the Ahom king. 
There was little loss of life on this occasion, but an ex- 
peditionary force sent up the Dhansiri two years later 


* Vide J.A.8.B., Vol. UXVII, Pc. I, No. 1, 1898, p. 99. 
+ The story of the Ahom and Kachari wars hus beon taken from the Ahom 
buranjis, translations of which will be found in tho Office of the Superintendent 


of Ethnography. 
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succeeded in killing ee of 1,700 of the Kacharis. 
In 1580, Detsung, the Kachari Raja, is said to have offer- 
ed his sister in marriage to the Ahom king, and to have 
sent with her as dowcry an elephant, 500 swords and 
cloths, 1,000 napkins, 100 doolies, and Rs, 1,000 in cash; 
but it was evident that there could be no permanent 
peace with such an aggressive neighbour. In 1586, 
hostilities again broke out. Detsung was defeated and 
his capital was sacked, and the Kacharis were shorn 
of all their possessions in the valley of the Dhansiri, and 
north of the Kalang in Nowgong. 

Raiding parties continued to be’ scnt into the Ka- Migration to 
chari country, and it was probably about this time that 
the king decided to abandon Dimapur, and moved his 
capital south-west to Maibang on the Mahur river, in the 
hope that the Ahoms would be unable to follow him 
through the jungle-covered hills to his new abode. The 
remains of brick ruins, rock sculptures, and dense groves 
of bamboos show that Maibang must once have been a 
thriving place, but the Raja was wrong in supposing 
that he had passed boyond the sphere of Ahom influ- 
ence. In 1706, Rudra Singh, one of the most powerful 
of their princes, despatched an expedition into the hills. 
The army numbered no less than 37,500 men, and the 
Kacharis were unable to withstand the attacks of such 
a powerful force. Maibang was taken and sacked, the 
spoil including a brass cannon, 700 flint guns, 240 maunds 
of sulphur, 140 iron shields, 6 large copper drums and 
4 tusks. 

The Kachari Raja fled southwards to Khaspur, Migration 
and, hearing that the Ahom troops had suffered severely Plains, 
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from sickness during the rains, applied to the Jaintia Raja 
for help to recover his lost territory. The latter prince 
persuaded the unfortunate monarch to proceed to Bikram- 
pur, where he met the prime minister of the Jaintia State. 
He was then induced to advance to the Barak, and to 
‘enter a boat in which the Jaintia king was said to be re- 
posing. Needless to say there was no such person there, 
and the Kachari prince was made captive and removed to 
Jaintiapur. Both he and the membors of his family 
were treated with scant courtesy, and the Jaintia king 
proclaimed himself sovereign of the Kachari country. 
Means were, however, found of-applying to the Ahom 
king for help, which was not refused. A strong force 
was sent through both the North Cachar and Jaintia 
Hills, which captured both the princes and conveyed 
them to the Brahmaputra Valley. The list of spoil 
obtained, if it is correct, shows that the Kachari king 
must have been a person of some wealth and power. 
It included 8 large cannons, 2,273 large and small guns, 
12,000 pieces of silver, 143 gold embroidered coats, 68 
-elophants, and 11 Turkey horses. The opportunity was 
also taken of removing back to Assam some 1,600 persons 
who had fied into the hills at the time of the Koch and 
Muhammadan invasions, or had been kidnapped by the 
Kacharis. The two captive princes were kindly treated 
by the Ahoms. The Kachari king was stationed near 
Bishnath, and was finally sent back to his own country, 
with ten elephants, and a supply of guns, gun-powder, 
and other implements of war. He took up his abode at 
Khaspur, but shortly afterwards was attacked by a mortal 
disease, and though the Ahom king sent three physicians 
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across the hills to prescribe for his sick friend, be breathed 
his last in 1708 A.D. 

He was succeeded by his minor son, who on his ac- Kacharis, 
cession sent a horse, a string of pearls, and a locket to 4homs 
his suzerain. When dismissing the envoys who had 
brought these gifts, the Ahom king, according to the old 
chroniclers, gave the following summary of the relations 
between the two states :— 


“ The previous rulers of Cachar were under our protection 
and paid us tribute. The fathor of Suradarpa, the present 
prince, forgot this fact and had to pay the penalty of his forget- 
fulness. I take this opportunity of daninding his son that he 
must be both faithful and loyal, and must. punctually submit 
reports to a Borborua who has been posted at Raha to hear all 
complaints from the Kachari kingdom. These reports will be 
sent on to me, and I shall pass such orders as seem fit.” 

Mr. Soppitt gives 1750 as the year in’ which the other 


‘ ! versions ot 
Kacharis migrated to the plaims of Cachar, and states mistation to 


the plains, 
that it took place in the reign of Suradarpa’s successor 
Dharmadwaj, or even in that of the next prince Kartik 
Chandra." Two reasons are assigned for this migration: 
one that Dharmadwaj had married the daughter of the 
Raja of Hill Tippera and had received the upper valley of 
the Barak as her dowery; the other that the Kacharis 
were attacked by the Jaintia Raja on the west. The 
account given in the Ahom chronicles seems to be the 
more plausible. It was only natural that the Raja, 
having been once Griven to the plains by the Ahoms, should 
remain there in preference to returning to Maibang, 
to a palace which had been destroyed, and toa town that 
had been sacked. Aggressions from Jaintia would seem 


* An historical and descriptive account of the Kachari T'ribea in the North 
Cachar Hills, by C. A Soppitt, Shillong Secretariat Press, 1885, page 4. 
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to be a very inadequate reason for moving into a 
portion of the Surma Vailey which adjoins the Jaintia 
Parganas, and which is eminently accessible from Jain- 
tiapur. Mr. Soppit is inclined to doubt the story of the 
Cachar Plains having formed part of the dowery of a 
Tippera princess; and if they did, the Tipperas seem 
to have soon required their own again. In 1757, envoys 
from the Kachari Government came to the Ahom king 
and complained that the Tipperas were devastating their 
territory ; the Raja had fled to Mekheli, his uncle to 
Maibang, and the officers and nobles had taken refuge in 
the jungle. Cachar was a tributary state, and as such 
should be protected against invasion from without. An 
expedition, so the Ahom chronicles says, was despatched ; 
but very little was done, and the Tipperas no doubt re- 
tired in their own good time. 

Little is known of the history of Cachar during the 
eighteenth century. The section of the Kachari tribe that 
moved into the Surma Valley or remained in the hills of 
North Cachar was numerically small, and, in 1901, there 
were only 8,708 Kacharis in the hillsand 4,152 in the 
plains of the district, Settlers moved across the border 
from Sylhet, and refugees poured into the state from 
Manipur; but even in 1885 the total population of the 
Cachar Plains was only estimated at 50,000 souls.* The 
Kachari Raja seems in fact to have sunk to the position 
of the petty ruler of an unimportant tribe, living in a 
remote and jungly tract. The first connection of the 
British with the district dates from 1762, when Mr. 


* Report on the Eastern Frontier of British India, by Captain Pemberton, 
Calcntta, 1885, page 199. 
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Verelst marched from Chittagong with five companies 
of foot, to assist the Manipur Raja who had been driven 
from his throne by the Burmese. They reached Khaspur 
and remained there for nearly a year, but were prevented 
by the difficulties of the country from going further, 
and were finally recalled. The next historical event of 
importance was the formal conversion of the Raja 
Krishna Chandra to Hinduism in 1790 A.D. He and his 
brother Gobind Chandra were placed inside the body of 
a large copper cow, and thence produced by the Brah- 
mans who declared them to be Hindus and Kshattriyas, 
and to be the descendants of a wnion between Bhima, 
the hero of the Mahabharata, and a rakshashi whom he 
espoused in the Nambar forest. The people followed the 
example of their prince, and nearly all the Kacharis in 
the district now describe themselves as Hindus. A list of 
the Kachari kings will be found on page 408 of the 
second volume of Hunter’s Statistical Account of Assam, 
but all except the last few names are merely the inven- 
tions of the Brahmans. 

In 1809, Krishna Chandra, who was Raja at that Invasion of 
time, allowed himself to be entangled in the web of “*™?"" 
intrigue that has always surrounded the throne of 
Manipur, with results that were fatal to his own small 
principality. Madu Chandra, the Raja of “Manipur, 
had been driven from his throne by his two brothers 
Charjit and Marjit. He applied to the Kachari Raja 
for aid, which was afforded him, but was killed in 
the attempt to regain his crown. Charjit and Marjit then 
fell out, and Marjit was compelled to retire to Cachar, 
taking with him a hockey pony of quite exceptional 
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excellence. Gobind Chandra, the brother of the-Kachari 
Raja, was siezed with a strong desire to possess this 
pony, and when his offers to purchase were refused, 
took possession of the animal by force, in defiance of 
the wishesofthe owner, Marjit left Cachar in anger and 
applied to Burma for assistance, and, with the aid of the 
Burmese, drove his two brothers Charjit and Gambhir 
Singh from Manipur in 1812 A.D, Charjit took refuge 
in the Jaintia Hills, and, when Marjit invaded Cachar 
in 1818, he came to the assistance of Gobind Chandra. 
Marjit was compelled to retire, but Charjit and Gambhir 
Singh remained in possession of the greater part of the 
Cachar plains. In 1819, Marjit was driven by the 
Burmese from Manipur, and took up his quarters in the 
Hailakandi valley. 

The Burmese then. expressed the intention of ad- 
ding Cachar to their dominions, but the British Gov- 
ernment were unable to acqueisce in the suggestion that 
such a powerful nation should extend its territories right 
up to the frontiers of Sylhet. Negotiations were en- 
tered into with the Manipuri usurpers, but Gambhir 
Singh, thinking that he would be able to protect his 
territories from invasion without the assistance of the 
British, refused to entangle himself in an alliance which 
might afterwards provo fatal to his independence. 

The British Government then turned to Gobind 
Chandra, expelled the Burmese, and seated him once 
more upon the throne, In return for this assistance he 
was required to pay an annual tribute of Rs. 10,000, 
which must have proved a somewhat heavy drain upon 
the resources of the country. The Raja took up his 
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abode at Haritikar, but in 1880 he was assassinated 
by the orders of the Manipuri Raja Gambbir Singh.* 
In the absence of natural heirs his territory lapsed to 
the British, under the terms of an agreement executed in 
. 1826. The district was formally annexed by proclama- 
tion on August 14th, 1882, 
The following account of the Kachari system of Native 


oe system of 
administration is reproduced from the Statistical Ac- §amms(t 


count of Cachar by Sir W. W. Hunter :-— 


“ From their arrival at Kashpur the distinct history of 
Cachar commences, Numerous colonies of Bengalis, who came 
tp the Barak valley from Sylhet, had meanwhile planted their 
first settlements on the northern side of the. river, shortly after 
penning the Sylhet frontier. It is supposed that Musalman 

engalis also migrated into Cachar about the same time. At 
first the new-comers seem to haye simply cleared land as stray 
settlers, paying rent to the Cachari Raja. By degrees, as they 
became stronger, they obtained from the prince a sort of con- 
stitution, which protected them from interference on the part of 
Cachari tax-gatherers and, court officials. Thus, when the 
British took possession of the District in 1830, they found two 
distinct systems of administration in existence, One of these, 
dealing with the Cachari subjects, consisted of a long gradation 
of officials, who held appointments which would have involved a 
minute control over the subjects, but for the circumstance that 
there were hardly any subjects to control. The only people 
subject to their immediate authority were the uncivilised hill 
tribes of Parbattias, Cacharis, Kukis, Nagas, etc. Among these 
officers were a Bara Bandari (chief law-man), with a large es- 
tablishment of subordinate law-men; a Senapati or general, 
with a number of superior officers, not quite so titular as the 
law-men ; also a religious establishment of Cachari Barmans, 
to perform sacrifices for the health of the king and the safety of 
the people. These sacrifices were handed down from primitive 


* Mr. Ware Edgar in the Dacoa Blne Book (page 358) states that the Mani- 
par Raja was responsible for the assassination. Mr. Soppitt (page 9) attributes 
the murder to Gumar Singh, at one time goueral of the Kachari troops, who 
quarrelled with the Reja and fled to Manipur, where he organized a raid, 
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times, and could only be performed by the descendants of 
the native Cachari priests. Among them was a human sacrifice 
for the Raja, celebrated on certain great occasions. 

Hindu Agricultural Communities.—The Bengalis, on the 
other hand, were almost independent of these officers. Their 
great aim here, as elsewhere, was to keep themselves a peculiar 
people. They sought only for as much influence at court as 
would secure them from interference. They had a constitution 
of their own, based on a revenue system now peculiar to Cachar, 
which is perhaps a vestige of the once great Cachari kingdom. 
The fundamental principle of this system was the holding of 
land by a number of persons connected by voluntary associa- 
tion. The unit of the system was the khel. Just as in Hindu 
communities the village forms the basis of the agricultural com- 
monwealth, which is bound together, theoretically or practically, 
by ties of kindred and caste, so the khel formed the unit of the 
agricultural community of Cachar, but its members were not 
connected by any ties of kindred, caste, nationality, or creed. 
From the first, Musalmans and Hindus are found side by side in 
the same khel; and now that this principle of voluntary asso- 
ciation has extended to other enterprises, no bar of race or creed 
is opposed to the admission of any paxt of the population. Thus 
there are instances of associations for leasing fisheries or catch- 
ing elephants, which include not only Bengalis of every caste 
and creed, but Kukis, Nagas, and even Europeans. When the 
Manipuris began to settle in Cachar, they were at first inclined 
to be exclusive, and to associate in taking land only with their 
own race. But since our accession they have fallen into the 
general scheme, and now » Manipuri often takes a lease along 
with a Musalman or a Hindu, to the exclusion of a man of his 
own race, who may be objectionable on account of his temper or 
character. The principle of association is, therefore, purely 
commercial. It is a voluntary copartnership of a number of 
persons for the purpose of carrying on a specified undertaking, 
acknowledging no other nexus except community of interest. 
This nexus does not even extend to community of capital or of 
profits, for as soon as the common lease is obtained, the land is 
divided by the partners amongst themselves, and each seta up for 
himself on his own allotment. * * * * * * Butalthough 
the nexus was weak as between the individual sharers, it was 
absolutely inseparable as regards their obligations to the ruling 
power. These obligations consisted in, firstly, the payment of 
the revenue, and, secondly, the discharge of certain customary 
services. Tho latter included the supply of labour forthe Raja’s 
works, and of necessaries to him on his progress. * * * 
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* * * The first common obligation, that of paying the rent, 
still remains.* This was originally done by means of an agent 
(mukhtar) appointed by the sharers and confirmed by the 
sovereign. He was generally the leading man and principal 
sharer in the corporation, and seems to have been primarily 
responsible to the Raja for the rent. That is to say, if he came 
up to court with a deficient payment and a Jame excuse, he 
was the man on whom the royal wrath fell, and who was 

_ Squeezed in the first instance, before steps were taken 
against the corporation. 

In course of time, as the number of khels increased, groups 
of adjacent khels were joined together into larger unions, mark- 
ing the second stage in the development of the principle of 
voluntary association in the Cachar revenue system. The larger 
union was called a raj; and as each khel had been represented 
at court by its principal sharer as agent, so each ray elected the 
principal man in it, or the head man of the chief ‘hel, as its 
own representative. In both cases the Raja’s approval was re- 
quired, and a title seems usually to have been conferred on the 
officer who represented the raj. These titles were of Bengali 
origin. The representative of the larger union was entitled 
either chaudhari, mazumdar, lashkar, bara-bhuiya, or chhota- 
bhucya, according to his social status, and the comparative im- 
portance of the union he represented. Of these titles, the only 
one requiring notice is Jashkar, which extends far up into the 
Garo Hills, where the head-men of agricultural villages are 
called by the same name. These titles originally clung to the 
land and its representatives, but before we obtained possession 
of the country they had become transferable at a fixed scale of 
prices. The title of chaudhari fetched £10; that of mazwmdar, 
£8; that of lashkar, £6; bara-bhutya, £5; and chhota-bhuiya, 
probably £4. The titles were hereditary, and descended to 
all the sons and their descendants. By degrees the unions 
began to separate into classes. Those that paid their whole 
rent to the Raja were called khelma, and their represen- 
tative khelma lashkar, or khelma chaudhari. ‘The general pro- 
cess was, that the sharers in each guild or khel paid their por- 
tion of the rent to the khel-mukhtar or agent. Hach khel-mukh- 
tar paid the total rent of his ‘hel to the raj-mukhtar, who in 
his turn paid it to the Raja at the royal residence, The office 
of mukhtar or agent was theoretically elective, and at first no 
doubt the holders of it were actually elected. By degrees, 


* ‘the copartuerships were broken up at the last settlement and individual 
leases issued, 
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however, the office became hereditary, sither the eldest.son or 
next male relative succeeding with more or less show of election. 

By the development of this system, the Bengalis practically 
obtained a constitution, which in quiet times was sufficient 
to preserve them from all interference on the part of the royal 
officers. In the first place, it secured them from tho visits of 
the revenue officials. Once the lease was given, and the khel or 
agricultural guild was established, the sharers had an elective 
organization of their own for collecting the rent and for deposit- 
ing it in the royal treasury. As their representatives were pri- 
marily responsible in their persons for the rent, and no doubt 
were often imprisoned, or otherwise made to appease the royal 
indignation, in case of default, they probably assumed petty 
powers, judicial and fiscal, with a view to providing against the 
contingency of default, and of forcing the individual guildsmen 
to pay up their shares. At all events, the fact remains that they 
did acquire such powers; and at the date of the British occupa- 
tion they appear in the light of an unpaid magistracy, with 
fiscal and communal powers. All were alike subject to the 
sovereign, and each derived his title from him, But the fiscal 
gradation of guild representation was carried into the unpaid 
magisterial service, the guild representative being inforior in 
his criminal functions to the union ropresentative, if indeed he 
had any acknowledged, and properly conferred powers at all. 
At the head of all was the League Representative of Bikrampur, 
the first Hindu subject of the Cachari Raja. As the insignia of 
his office, a whip was bestowed on him by his sovereign, and he 
exercised an indistinct sort of primacy among the other union 
representatives. The king retained his judicial prerogative in 
all heinous offences, such as murder; and there seems to be 
some probability that the bara bandari (Cachari chief law-man), 
the raj pandit (Hindu spiritual guide to the king), and the 
bara muzumdar (principal union representative) sat as a sort of 
judicial committee to advise the Raja in capital cases where a 
Bengali was concerned. The fact that the Hindu civil code 
depended upon the Sastras, and the Musalman code on the 
Kuran, of both of which the Cachari Raja was equally ignorant, 
forced the immigrants to depend on some voluntary organiza- 
tion for settling their internal disputes, and their head-men 
were thus entrusted with certain fiscal and criminal powers. 
These criminal powers depended upon the representative status 
of the league heads, and not upon the title conferred by the 
Raja. Thus, the chief criminal power was vested not in a 
chaudhari, but in the mazwmdar of Bikrampur, who became 
bara mazumdar, and as such above all the chaudharie in the 
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State. While the fiscal and criminal administration was thus 
provided for with the minimum of royal interference, civil dis- 
putes were settled without any inteference whatever. In case 
of a difference between the sharers of a khel, the matter was re- 
ferred to the khel-mukhtar, who probably took the advice of the 
elders on the subject ; if he could not settle the dispute, the 
question was referred to the raj-mukhtar or union representa- 
tive. In disputes between khels, the court of the first instance 
was the League Head, who, with the assistance of a council 
selected from the different khels within his raj, heard and decided 
thecase. It is not clear whether any legal organization oxisted 
for enforcing such decrees ; but the fiscal and criminal powers of 
the raj-mukhtar gave hima large and loose authority, and, as a 
matter of fact, his decree was enforced by the imprisonment of 
any person who delayed to obey. In difficult or keenly-contest- 
ed cases, an appeal or reference could be-made to the Raja. In 
such cases the sovereign consulted the raj pandit if the parties 
were Hindus, and that officer repeated the Sastras and laid 
down the law. In Musalman cases the Raja consulted with 
whoever was the chief acknowledged exponent, for the time 
being, of the Kuran. Stories are still current how, when a 
Hindu case came up, the Raja asked his pandit what the sacred 
texts said. Tho pandit declared them. The Raja answered, 
‘Tt is just,’ made due obeisauce to the pandit, gave him a pre- 
sent, and decided the case. 


Pemberton, writing in 1835shortly after the annexa- 
tion of the district, describes the plains of Cachar as 
a fertile tract with great possibilities, which suffered 
from a want of population, and from the disturbances that 
had occurred at the begining of the nineteenth century. 
South of the Barak there were, according to Captain 
Fisher’s estimate,* 1,711 square miles of the finest plain, 
almost wholly unoccupied, though the sites of numerous 
villages, which were densely inhabited during the reign 
of Krishna Chandra, were still discernible along the river 
banks. North of the river cultivation soon revived on 


* Report on the Hastern Frontier of British India, by Captain Pemberton, 
page 193. 
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the establishment of a settled form of government, and 
a line of villages quickly sprang up on both sides of the 
Barak from Badarpur to Banskandi. 

According to Pemberton* Krishna Chandra obtained — 
a lakh of rupees as revenue which was realized partly 
in cash, and partly in kind and labour, and was distribut- 
ed as follows: The Cachar Plains Rs. 69,000; the North 
Cachar Hills Rs. 5,000; hills subsequently annexed to 
Manipur Rs. 1,000 ; Dharmpur, which seems to have been 
situated between the Kapili and the Jamuna, Rs. 25,000. 
It is difficult to imagine that the estimate for Dharmpur 
can be correct. The accounts given in the Ahom chro- 
nicles suggest that this portion of Assam was at all times 
a very jungly tract, and at the time when Pemberton 
published his report it is said to have contained not more 
than five square miles of cultivated land. 

Before considering the development of the district 
under British rule, some reference must be made to Tula 
Ram Senapati. This man was sprung from humble 
origins, but for many years he occupied as a quasi in- 
dependent chief, a considerable tract of country in the 
North Cachar Hills and the upper valleys of the Dhansiri 
and Doiang. 

His father, Kacha Din, was a khitmatgar in the 
employ of Raja Krishna Chandra, who was appointed to 
an office in the hills. He rebelled, and then was foolish 
enough to put himself in the power of the Raja’s Agents 
at Dharmpur, by whom he was put to death, His son, 
who was acting at the time as a chaprasi in the Raja’s 
service, escaped to the hills, and successfully resisted all 


* ‘Page 203. 
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attempts that were made to reduce him to submission, 
In 1828, he entrusted the command of his levies to his 
cousin Gobind Ram, who defeated Gobind Ohandra’s 
troops, but then turned upon his kinsman, and drove 
him into Jaintia territory. From here Tula Ram was 
brought back by Gambhir Singh, the Raja of Manipur, 
and in 1829 Mr. Scott, the Agent to the Governor-Gene- 
ral on the north-east frontier, induced Gobind Chandra to 
assign to him a definite tract of land within the hills. 
In 1884, he entered into an agreement with the British 
Government by which he was confirmed in the tract of 
country “bounded on the west by the Dyung river, and a 
line to be determined hereafter, drawn from the Baree 
ford on the Dyung to a point on the Jamuna river, 
between the cultivation of Seil Dhurmpore and of Duboka 
and the Hajae (excluding the two latter); by the 
Jumuna and Dyung rivers north, by the Dunsira river 
east, and to the south and south-west by the Naga Hills 
and Mowhier river”—boundaries which it would be a 
little difficult to lay off upon the ground. Tula Ram 
died in 1850, and as his descendants did not seem cap- 
able of administering the country it was resumed in 1854. 
Captain Butler, who visited the ex-chaprasi m 1845, Butlers | 

gives the following account of the surroundings of his ; 
village near the Jamuna river :— 


“ His dwelling was a wretched grass hut situated on the 
edge of a tank choked with rank weeds, situated in the middle 
of an extensive and poorly cultivated grass plain. A fow strag- 
gling huts, cuhabléed by Cacharees and dependents of Sena< 

ttee, formed all that could be called a village; a few pigs, 
owls, and ducks were wandering about, but there were no signs 
of comfort around any of the huts; no gardens or enclosures; 
all appeared poverty stricken, as well as sickly, in this wilderness 
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of jungle. Tooluram Senaputtee, an infirm old man, was clothed 
in the meanest cotton garb, and looked more like a skeleton than 
a living being.”* 

Tula Ram’s- territory is said to have covered an 
area of about 2,160 square miles, but to have contained 
only about about 5,200 persons, who could not have 
paid a revenue of more than Rs. 1,000. 

Develop- Under British rule there has been a great expan- 

of tpeCeoher sion of the population, and the plains, which in Captain 
Fisher’s time were one vast expanse of jungle, have now 
been peopled almost to the limit of their capacity. 
Pemberton in 1885 estimated their population at some 
50,000; + in 1901 it was nearly 415,000. This great 
development has been due to natural increase, to the 
existence of the tea industry, which has brought thou- 
sands of coolies from other parts of India, and to immi- 
gration from the densely peopled district of Sylhet. 

The history of the district since it came under 
British administration has been one of peaceful progress, 
and there is little for the historian to record., The 
mutineers from Chittagong were, however, defeated here 
in 1857, the Lushais were for many years a source of 
trouble on the southern frontier, and several Europeans 
lost their lives under circumstances which aroused consi- 
derable excitement at the time. 

Sauces At the end of 1857, a party of the Chittagong 
pimurnesrs mutineers succeeded in making their way through 
Sylhet into the district, with the object of proceeding 

into Manipur. They were met by a detatchment of the 

* Travels and Adventares in the Province of Assam, by Major Joha Butler 


London. Smith Elder & Co., 1885, page 16. 
+ Page 199. 
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Sylhet Light Infantry, which inflicted considerable loss 
upon them in the several engagements that took place. 
The mutineers were driven into the jungle where they 
were hunted down by Kukis, or died of starvation, and 
it is believed that out of the three companies that left 
Chittagong not more than three or four individuals 
escaped death or capture. 

Tn 1882, a curious outbreak occurred which resulted Sambhudan’s 
in the death of the district officer. The incident is thus ** 
described by Sir W. W. Hunter :— 


“A man named Sambhudan, who had set up as a worker 
of miraculous cures, and ag a directly inspired agent of the 
deity, gathered together a small body of followers, and took up 
his residence at Maibang, where he lived at free quarters on 
the forced contributions of his neighbours, and became the 
terror of the country-side. The Deputy Commissioner pro- 
ceeded to Maibang with a force of armed police, but on his 
arrival found the place deserted. Meanwhile Sambhudan with, 
twenty followers had proceeded to Gunjong, the headquarters 
of the North Cachar Subdivision, about six hours’ journey from 
Maibang, and burnt the place; killing two servants and a 

oliceman. They then returned)to,Maibang, where Major 

oyd and his little force had encamped for the night, and 
attacked him at daybreak the following morning, the deluded 
marauders having been persuaded that Sambhudan’s magical 
spells had rendered them invulnerable to bullets. The attack was 
easily repulsed, and eight or nine Cacharis were killed. Major 
Boyd, however, received a severe cut in the hand from a dao 
or hatchet, which being unskilfully treated in the absence of 
proper medical assistance, resulted in his death from tetanus 
in a few days. Sambhudan evaded capture for a time, but his 
hiding-place was afterwards discovered. In attempting to 
escape from the cordon of police which surrounded him, he 
received & wound in the leg, from the effects of which he bled 
to death. A man named Man Singh, who acted as a sort of 
high, priest to Sambhudan, was sentenced to transportation for 
ife. 


Bounded as it is both on the north and south by Frontier 


troubles, 


hills inhabited by wild tribes, Cachar has suffered more 
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than once from the incursions of these savages, In 
1835, Pemberton reported that the southern portion of 
the district had been abandoned in consequence of out- 
rages committed by raiding parties from tho Lushai 
Hills, and that Captain Fisher was establishing Manipuri 
villages in this locality, as they were accustomed to 
dealing with those savages.* 

pre eree The first raid on record is that of 1849 when the 

raid-of 649. Tushais attacked a Kuki village ten miles south of 
Cachar, killing 29 persons, and making 42 prisoners. 
In the following..year an.cxpedition was sent under 
Colonel Lister into the hills, which burnt a village and 
then retired. The protection of the frontier continued 
to be a source of much anxiety to the district officers 
and steps were taken to raise a Kuki company. 

The Lipaha, Tho Lushais continued to raid upon the plains, but 

7 *Cachar itself escaped from their visitations till 1869, 
when they burnt the garden of Loharbund and made 
an attack upon Maniarkhal. An expedition was des- 
patched into the hills, but the difficulties of the country 
and the inclemency of the weather were such that it 
returned without accomplishing anything of note, In 
December 1869, Mr, Edgar, the Doputy Commissioner, 
made a tour into the Lushai Hills, and it was hoped that 
he had succeeded in placing our relations with the hillmen 
on 8 more satisfactory footing. These expectations were, 
however, doomed to disappointment, and in less than 
twelve months after his return, our troublesome neigh- 
bours once more made their presence felt. 


© Page 193. 
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In January 1871, the Kachari village of Ainakhal 
in the south of the Hailakandi valley was attacked, and 25 
persons were-killed and 87 taken prisoner. The Alex- 
andrapur tea garden was destroyed, and, though the 
proprietor Mr. Sellar succeeded in making his escape, 
Mr, Winchester, a neighbouring planter who was break- 
fasting with him, was killed, and his little daughter 
taken prisoner. A few hours later an attack was made 
on the neighbouring garden of Katlichara, but the 
raiders were driven off from the bungalow and the lines, 
though they succeeded in killing five coolies and wound- 
ing others. The attack was renewed on the fol- 
lowing day but the Lushais were again beaten off. 
Three days later Maniarkhal, which is situated on the 
Sonai near the eastern frontier of the district, was at- 
tacked, Tho defenders were relieved by a party of sepoys 
and police under the District Superintendent of Police, 
and on the second day the Lushais were driven off with 
a loss, it is said, of 57 men... While the attack on Maniar- 
khal was going on, another party of these savages raided 
the gardens of Darmiakhal and Nagdigram, killing 
eleven persons on the latter estate and capturing three 
prisoners. On the following day the rear guard of a 
party of troops and police, who had been sent to the 
relief of Maniarkhal, were attacked near Nagdigram. 
The men stood their ground with coolness and deter- 
mination, and gave time to the convoy whom they were 
escorting to escape. Eventually they were overpowered 
and six out of eight sepoys killed. The last raid was 
made towards the end of February, on the Jhalnachara 
garden. The Lushais were repulsed, but not before 


raid of 167. 
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they had killed four persons and wounded thrée. In the 
following November, a strong military force was sent 
into the hills. This expedition was completely success- 
ful in procuring the submission of the chiefs and satis- 
faction for the outrages, and twenty years elapsed before 
another raid was made upon the plains. In 1890, after 
the great expedition of the previous year, stockades 
were built at Aijal and Changsil, and a Political Officer 
was stationed in the Lushai Hills, Captain Browne, the 
first officer gazetted to this appointment, was, however, 
killed in September 1890, and the hillmen rose and at- 
tacked the two stockades. Mr. McCabe was appointed 
to succeed Captain Browne, and in 1891 suitable punish- 
ment was meted out to the offending chiefs. It was 
thought that the tribes were gradually settling down under 
our rule, but in February 1892, they suddenly rose and 
attacked Mr. McCabe, The Political Officer had no 
difficulty in holding his own, till the arrival of rein- 
forcements enabled him to act.on the offensive; but in 
April, a party of Lushais, with the evident intention of 
creating a diversion, raided the garden of Barunchara. 
They burnt five houses in the lines and killed 42 coolies, 
some of whom were terribly mutilated, and then with- 
drew into their jungle-covered hills. The Lushai Hills 
have now been pacified, and since 1892 there have been 
no incursions into the district of Cachar. A full account 
of the Lushais and their raids up to 1882 will be found 
in the North-East Frontier of Bengal by Mr. (afterwards 
Sir) Alexander Mackenzie, For the history of the tribe 
subsequent to that date, reference should be made to the 
Gazetteer of the Lushai Hills. 
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The villages of the more savage of the Naga tribes Rurqersee 

lie considerably to the north-east of Cachar, and only 
once since our occupation of the district have they 
ventured to disturb ‘its peace. This was in 1880, when 
the Khonoma men, who had shortly before killed Mr. 
Damant, the Political Officer of the Naga Hills district, 
were being beleaguered by our troops, <A party of 
raiders made their way from Khonoma to Baladhan, a 
garden more than eighty miles away in the north-east 
corner of the Cachar Plains, and killed the manager 
Mr, Blyth, and 16 or 17 of his coolics, The same garden 
earned an unenviable notoriety in 1898, when the bun- 
galow was broken into, the chaukidar and the manager 
murdered, a woman who lived in the house mortally 
wounded, and the contents of the safe removed. Six 
Manipuris and one Gurkha were finally sent up for trial 
before the Sessions Judge, who convicted all the prisoners, 
and sentenced four to death and three to transportation 
for life. On appeal they were acquitted by the High 
Court, but His Excellency in Council recorded the | 
Opinion that, after perusing the papers submitted, he 
was unable to say that there were no grounds for the 
opinion expressed by the Chief Commissioner that the 
acquitted Manipuris were most probably the persons 
concerned in this atrocious crime. The case aroused 
much interest at the time, and a question was asked in 
Parliament with regard to certain irregularities which 
were said to have taken place in the course of the police 
investigation, the magisterial enquiry, and the trial in the 
sessions court. Further enquiries which were made into 
the matter tended to exonerate the officers concerned. 


Murder of a 
railway 
engineer in 
1898. 


Archseo- 
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In 1898, some alarm was caused in the North 
Cachar Hills by the murder of Mr. Wilde, an executive 
engineer, who was engaged on the construction of the 
railway. Mr. Wilde was riding along a narrow part of 
the road when he met two Pathan contractors with a 
third man of lower rank mounted on ponies. He called on 
them to move aside and let him pass, and, when they re- 
fused to do so, there was a violent altercation and some 
jostling. One of the Pathan contractors was hustled off 
his pony, and the other then drew his knife and attacked 
the engineer. Mr. Wilde galloped off, but, after he had 
gone a short distance, his pony stumbled and threw 
him, and the Pathan, who had followed in pursuit, 
again attacked him with his knife, The second con- 
tractor then came up, and the two men pushed and 
dragged their victim into the jungle at the side of the 
road, where they hacked him to death, the wounds 
inflicted being of a most brutal character. The whole 
occurrence was witnessed by a Naga who was working 
near. The murderers and two other Pathans who were 
concerned in the outrage were subsequently arrested. 
One of the murderers committed suicido in jail, the 
other was sentenced to death and hanged. 

Cachar contains few archoleogical remains of any 
interest. At Maibang there are ruins which are pro- 
bably the remains of the palace of the Raja, but the walls 
have been almost entirely demolished, and it is hardly pos- 
sible to trace even the outline of ‘the building. There are 
also some fifteen rock sculptures in an indifferent state 
of preservation, eleven of which represent foot and one 
a horse soldier, one a horse, one a tiger, and one a 
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tortoise. A solid rock, the size of a small cottage, has 
been carved into the outward seeming of a house, At 
Khaspur, on the river Madhura, there are four temples 
and two other masonry buildings, but they are of com- 
paratively recent date and possess little architectural 
merit, At Chandragiri there isa temple with a lingum 
which ig still worshipped by the villagers, while at 
Badarpur there are the remains of an old fort on a 
rock overhanging the Barak. 
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CHAPTER III. 


POPULATION. 


Area and density—Growth of population—Migration—Sex—Marriage— 
Infirmities—Languago—Caste—Keligion—The Shahaj Bhajan— 
Hindu Festivals—Saered — places—Muhammaduns—Christianity— 
Occupations—Hindu marriage ceremonics. 


Tue total area of the district in 1901 was 8,769 
square miles* and the density was only 121 to the square 
mile, Cachar is, however, pre-eminently a place in 
which a general average of this kind is liable to give 
rise to most erroneous impressions, and, as wu matter of 
fact, the district is by no means sparsely peopled. ‘The 
section of the Assam Range which has been formed into 
the North Cachar subdivision only returned a popula- 
tion of 12 to the square iile, after deducting the persons 
who at the time of the census were engaged on the con- 
struction of the Agsam-Bengal Railway. But the hills 
are not capable of supporting « dense population, and, 
prior to the completion of the railway, the intervening 
valleys offered but few attractions to the settler.* In the 
plains, after deducting the area included in the reserved 
forests which occupy almost the whole of the south- 
eastern corner of the district, there was a density of 821 
to the square mile. A considerablo portion of the Kati- 
gara thana, which lies between the Barak and the North 


* In consequence of the change of boundaries in 1904, the aroa of the dis- 
triot was reduced to 3,564 square miles. 
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Cachar Hills, is too low for permanant cultivation, and 
the density in this area is only 82 to the square mile, 
If we deduct this tract in addition to the area occupied 
by reserved forests, it appears that in the remainder of 
the plains, which cover an area of 697 square miles, the 
density in 1901 was as much as 515 to the square mile, 
a figure which for an almost purely rural population 
must be considered high, 
There seems little doubt that, prior to our occupa- Growth of 
population, 
tion of the country, the population was extremely sparse. 
Reference has been already made to. Pemberton’s estimate 
of 50,000 souls as the population of the plains. In 1855, 
a rough census was taken which gave a total of 85,000 
inhabitants.t This estimate was apparently too low, 
and ten years later Mr. Edgar calculated that, including 
the coolies who had been imported in considerable num- 
Cachar Plains. bers since that date, the: 


Percentage ; 
Population. “Varintien total population was about 


1872... 206,027 0a... 152,000 souls. The first re- 
1881 ... 298,788 +48°3 ; 
1891 ... 367,542 +251 gular census was taken in 
1901... 414,781 4128 


1872, and the abstract in the 


Percentage margin shows the population 
Population. ‘Variation. 


Cachar Hills. 


1872 .,, 30,000 (est.) 24. returned at that and at each 
1881... 20,120 Vue. i 

oe aga we, Successive census, and the 
1901... 40,812 +1154 percentage of increase in 


* The hills if carved ont into terraces after the fashion adopted by the Anpa- 
mi Nagas could support a much denser population than 12 to the square mile. 
The indigenous population is, however, small, and these low hills with their inter- 
vening valleys would probably prove very unhealthy to foreign immigrants, 

+ Dacca Blue Book, page 328. 


T Includes 20,824 persons engaged on the construction of the railway, 
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each decade. Separate figures are given for the hills 
and plains as the conditions prevailing in these two areas 
are entirely different. 

At first sight it looks as though the census of 1872 
must have been far from accurate, but though no doubt 
it was not complete, its errors were less serious than 
one might bo tempted to suppose, Immigration was 
proceeding vigorously at this period, and in 1881 it was 
calculated that only 18°6 per cent. of the gross increase 
that had occurred since the preceding census, was due 
to natural growth. ‘This wasless than the natural 
increaso in the district, as a whole, during the next decade, 
which was said to be as much as 18°2 per cent, The 
bulk of the increase between 1891 and 1901 was due to 
the excess of births over deaths, and the number of peo- 
ple born and censused in the plains increased by 15-5 
percent, A considerable proportion of this increase was 
no doubt due to the offspring of females born outside 
the Province, of whom there were more than 42,000 in 
Cachar in 1891. The general result is eminently satis- 
factory. A century ago the eastern end of the Surma 
Malley was very sparsely peopled, but the population has 
grown with remarkable rapidity, and outside the reserv- 
ed forests there is little land remaining in the plains 
available for settlement. The population of the hills is 
small, and is very nearly stationary, the number of per- 
sons enumerated there in 1901, excluding the temporary 
visitors working on the railway, being only a few hun- 
dreds more than the population of twenty years before. 
The following statement shows the growth by subdivi- 
sion during the last two decades :— 
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Population. Percentage variation, 

1901. 1891-1901. 1881-1891, 

Silchar ... 80) ,884 +127 +426:3 

Hailakandi ... 112,897 +130 +21°9 
North Cachar 

(excluding railway) 20,490 +80 -58 


101,252 persons, or 24 per cent, of the population of Migration. 
the plains in 1901, had been born outside the Province. 
The great majority of these persons are coolies, and 
about three-fifths of the total came from the neighbour- 
ing Province of Bengal; Manbhum, Hazaribagh, Banku- 
ra, and Ranchi being the districts most strongly repre- 
sented. There were also a large number of immigrants 
from the United Provinces of Agra and Oudh, half of 
whom came from Ghazipur and one-fourth from Azam- 
garh, and over 12,000 from the Central Provinces, Apart 
from the garden cooly and the Bengali trader, the num- 
ber of immigrants is not large. There were a few 
Kabuli traders, a class that earned an unenviable notoriety 
in the Kalachara dacoity of 1904, a few Nepalese, and a 
few traders from Rajputana and Ajmer-Merwara, In 
North Cachar no less than 40 per cent. of the population 
in 1901 had been born outside the Province, but they 
were merely temporary visitors engaged on the construc- 
tion of the railway, and have long since left the district. 
Cachar, as a whole, gains largely by interdistrict migra- 
tion. In 1901, it received 28,988 persons and sent out 
7,269 emigrants, the net gain being 21,729. The majority 
of emigrants go to Sylhet and the Naga Hills and are 
probably-cultivators who move their homes across the dis- 
trict boundary. The same presumably holds good of the 


Marriage. 
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immigrants, the great majority of whom come from the 
neighbouring district of Sylhet (25,971), and the State 
of Manipur. The number of people born in Sylhet and 
censused in Cachar only increased by 2,259 during the 
last decade, but this does not represent the total amount 
of immigration that has taken ‘place. Assuming that 
the death-rate amongst Sylhettis settled in Cachar in 
1891 has been 40 per mille per annum, it would 
have required the transfer of 8,500 people merely to 
keep the figures at the level of that year. For further 
details on the subject of birthplace reference should be 
made to Table V. 

The proportion of women to men in the Cachar 
Plains has always beén low, as will be seen from the follow- 
ing figures showing the number of women to a thousand 
men at each census since 1872: 1872, 857; 1881, 878; 
1891, 891; 1901, 918. This is, however, largely due to 
the disturbing effect of immigration, and if this factor 
be eliminated and,,the..proportion calculated on the 
number of people born in Cachar and censused in 
the Province, it rises to 1881, 979; 1891, 974; and 
1901, 976; aratio which at the last two enumerations 
was 14 per mille higher than that prevailing in 
the plains districts of the Province as a whole. In 
North Cachar, amongst the indigenous population, 
the proportion of women very slightly exceeded that of 
men, 

The following statement shows the extent to which 
infant marriageis prevalent in the Cachar Plains, and for 
the sake of comparison, figures have been added for Goal- 
para and Nowgong :— 
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Percentage of girls married and widowed in 1901. 


Age. Age. 

0-10 10-15 

Cachar, Hindu sh ve «= 28 40-8 
Muhammadan w. «606 82:9 
Goalpara, Hindu sles i aS 62°3 
Nowgong _,, Na ve OD 105 

Percentage of girls unmarried. 

Age, 
15-20. 

Cachar, Hindu ee se .. 13:3 
Muhammadan “eh we «90 
Goalpara, Hindu s., ise rin ee 
Nowgong _,, ei sy .. 401 


Infant marriage -is not so. common in Cachar 
as in Goalpara, but this unnatural and unwholesome 
practice is. far more prevalent than it is amongst 
the Assamese residing in Nowgong. For every Hin- 
du child-wife or widow in the latter district under 
10 years old there are 11 in Cachar and 24 in Goalpara, 
while for every Hindu girl so ciroumstanced between 10 
and 15 in Nowgong there are four in the former and six 
in tho latter district. Tho effect of fashion can be seen in 
the tendency amongst the Muhammadans to marry their 
girls young ; though they have not even the traditional 
excuse put forward by the Hindus for a practice which 
must be inconvenient to the bridegroom, and is liable 
to produce the most deplorable effects upon the bride, 
and her off-spring. The figures for North Cachar would 
not repay examination, owing to the enormous number 
of temporary visitors, Amongst the animistic tribes 
in the hills, girls are hardly ever married before they 
attain sexual maturity. 

The growth of the population largely depends on the 
proportion borne by the potential mothers to the total. In 


Infirmities. 
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this respect the Cachar plains have an advantage over most 
of the districts in the Province, as 169 per mille of the total 
population in 1901 were married women between 15 and 40, 
The corresponding figure for Assam, as a whole, was 157. 

The Cachar Plains are fairly free from the four 
special infirmities selected for record at the census, blind- 
ness, deaf-mutism, insanity and leprosy. In no case did 
the proportion of afflicted males exceed the proportion for 
tho Province of Assam, though in every case except that 
of the blind it was largely in excess of the proportion for 


Blind. P28 /Teps. Ins the Indian Empire. The 


ness. tiem. TOY: DY: abstract in the margin shows 
Ore aine we 8 9 1 6 out of 10,000 males in 1901 
Tadien Eis. = § 48 8 the number afflicted in 
pire «12 6 5 3 GQachar, in the Province as a 


whole, and in the Indian Empire. 

Bengali is the common language of the plains, and 
in 1901 was returned by 61 per cent. of the population ; 
Hindi by 21 per cent, ; and Manipuri by 11 per cent. In 
the hills the commonest indigenous forms of speech are 
Dimasa, which belongs to the Bodo group of languages, 
Rangkhol which belongs to the Kuki group, and Naga. 
Dimasa or Hills Kachari comes from the same stock 
as Bodo or Plains Kachari, but Dimasa differs more from 
Bodo than even Garo does. An account of this language 
will be found in the Linguistic Survey of India, Volume 
ITI, Part II, page 56. For an account of Rangkhol re- 
ference should be made to Part III of the same volume 
of the same work, page 181. 

The earliest inhabitants of the district seem to 
have been Kacharis, Manipuris, Muhammadans, and low 
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caste Hindus from Sylhet. There is in consequence a 
certain lack of distinction in the Hindu social-system of 
the present day. There are a certain number of Brah- 
mans and Kayasthas, but the bulk of the Hindu popula- 
tion is composed of castes that. occupy but a humble 
position in the Hindu social scale. The one-most strongly 
represented is the Dom Patni, a fishing and boating 
caste who have largely taken to agriculture. Then come 
the Manipuris, who, though they style themselves Kshat- 
triyas, are of aboriginal descent, and the Namasudra or 
Chandal, another fishing and boating caste who also 
have taken to the plough, but who, like the Dom Patni, 
come very low down in the Hindu social scale. The 
Jugis or weavers have settled in strong force in the dis- 
trict, but they have quite abandoned their traditional oc- 
cupation. From their hands, too, a Brahman is unable to 
take water, but they are making strenuous efforts to rise 
in the social scale. The coolie castes most strongly re- 
presented are the Bauris, Bhuiyas, Chamars, Mundas, 
Musahars. and Santals. The great trading caste of 
Sylhet, the Shahas, and the great cultivating caste of that 
district, the Das, are only represented by a few hundred 
persons. A description of the origin and subdivisions of 
the principal Hindu castes found in the district will be 
found in Mr, Risley’s Tribes and Castes of Bengal. The 
numbers returned under each of the main castes will be 
found in Table V. 

The European population of the district is consider- 
able, and in 1901 amounted to no less than 317 persons, a 
figure that was only exceeded by Sibsagar and Lakhimpur. 
Most of these people were living in the sadr subdivision, 
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The history of the Kachari tribe has already been 
set forth at length, and for an account of the manners 
and customs of the Dimasa, the section of the tribe 
living in Cachar, the reader cannot do better than refer to 
Mr, Soppitt’s Historical and Descriptive Account of the 
Kachari Tribes in the North Cachar Hills, which was re- 
printed, with an introduction by Mr, Baker, in 1901, by 
the Shillong Secretariat Printing Office. 

The Kacharis generally live in the valleys that inter- 
sect the hills. ‘lhe houses in their villages are placed in 
two lines facing one another, and in the centre there is the 
young man’s clubor nedrang, which is so common a featuro 
in the villages of the wild tribes of the north-east frontier, 
The houses aro built on the ground, and are divided into — 
three compartments. Men and women alike ure fairly 
tall and muscular. Men wear a waist cloth, shawl, and 
turban; women wear a petticuat reaching [rom the waist 
io the kneg, and atiother cloth to cover the upper por- 
tion of the body...he.Kacharis in the valleys and the 
plains portion of the district, grow wet rice; in the hills 
they follow the shifting system of cultivation known as 
jhum, ‘Two sectious of the Kacharis call for special 
mention. /lho Barmans are Kacharis who are not only 
Hindus but have obtained by purchase the right to wear, 
the savred thread, These Barmans are not a caste or. 
separate section of the tribe, and even the child of a 
Barman has to pay for his sacred thread, though he is 
allowed to buy it cheaper than the ordinary Kacbari. 
The Shemsharao are a cross between the Kacharis and 
the Nagas, whose headquarters are situated in tho Shem- 
kor village which overhangs the Langting river. They 
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are said to be Kacharis who were driven eastward by the 
Syntengs about the middle of the eighteenth century. 
They, in their turn, beat back the outlying sections of 
the Naga tribes and took possession of their women. 
The language that they speak is pure Kachari, but in 
physique and face they have a strong touch of the Naga, 
and they wear Naga and not Kachari clothing. 

The Kukis are divided into four tribes; the Rangkhols 
with their allied tribe the Betes, and the Jansen with their 
allied tribe the Thadois.* The Rangkhols and Betes ori- 
ginally lived in the hills now inhabited by the Lushais. 
Farther south were the villages of the Jansens, who, urged 
on by one of those strange impulses which have kept the 


tribes of the north-east frontier in a condition of per.. 


petual unrest, moved northwards into the country of the 
Rangkhols, and compelled them to fly across the Surma 
Valley into the hills of North Cachar, Shortly after this 
exodus the Betes were compelled to follow the Rangkhols, 
and the Jansens and Thadois ‘were left in occupation of 
the hills that form the southern boundary of Cachar. The 
migration of the first band of Kukis, “the old Kukis” as 
they are sometimes called, is said to have taken place at 
the end of the eighteenth century.t But the northward 
movement of the tribes had not yet spent itself, and in 
course of time the Jansens and the Thadois were them- 
selves driven out of the southern hills, and were compelled 


* For a fuller account of the Kukia the reader should refer (a) to a Short 
Account of the Kuki Lushai Tribes, by Mr. Soppitt, Shillong Secretariat Press, 
1887, which is the authority for the description of the tribe which is given in the 
Gazetteer; and (b) to a Monograph on the Knkis which is at present under -pre+ 
paration, 

+ Mackenzie's North Hast-Frontier of Bangal, page 146. 
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to follow the Rangkhols to their retreat in North Cachar. 
This second migration of the “new Kukis” took place in. 
1851-52, Though loosely referred to under the one 
generic term of Kuki, there is a marked difference be- 
tween the Rangkhols and the Jansens, The former are a 
democratic community, and the affairs of the village are 
managed by a group of village officers, the galim or 
headman, the gabur his assistant, and two subordinates, 
the chapia galim, and the chapia gabur. These offices 
are not hereditary, and a candidate for public service 
has to begin at the bottom of tho ladder as a chapia 
gabur. The Jansens on the other hand are ruled by 
Rajas, whose authority before they moved into British 
territory was unquestioned. The Raja was supported by 
a contribution levied from each house and was aided in 
the administration of the village by a mantri, The 
Kukis generally build their villages on the tops of hills, 
the houses being placed on either side of a long street. 
The houses are built on platforms with a veranda in 
front, and are partitioned off into separate cubicles. The 
people are short and have sturdy well-developed 
limbs. They have high cheek bones and flat noses, and 
the men have often a very effeminate appearance. The 
Rangkhols work for their wives and are generally requir- 
ed to render three years’ service to their father-in-law 
before marriage, and two after, This excuses them 
from the bride price which the Jansens generally have ta 
pay, but they in their turn are exempt from any term 
of service. Like most of the other hillmen they are jhwm 
cultivators, and unless they have been to some extent 
affected by the ideas of their Hindu neighbours, 
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there are few articles of food which come amiss to 
them. 

Most of the Nagas in Cachar live in the northern “#9 
‘gubdivisions of the district and belong to the Kaccha 
Naga tribe, Unlike the Kukis and Kacharis they are not 
a migratory people, and though they shift their jhums 
every second or third year, they seldom change their 
village sites. Their houses are built of planks and 
thatch, tho side walls disappearing in the roof, which is 
brought down from either side of the roof tree almost 
to the ground. The people are very liberal in their 
views on the subject of what does or does not constitute 
humgn food; and there are few things which to a Naga 
come amiss, from a rat to an elephant which has been 
dead. some weeks, or from a snake or a puppy to a 
smoking slice of pork. Like most of the other hill-men 
they are very partial to rice beer, which they consume in 
enormous quantities. Child-marriage is unknown, and as 
long as they remain unwed, girls.are allowed the great- 
est latitude. Once the knot is tied they abandon the 
amusements of their youth, and girls, who were most 
prodigal with their favours in their salad days, are seldom 
unfaithful to their marriage vows. An account of the 
Naga tribe of North Cachar was published by Mr, 
Soppitt in 1885 (Shillong Secretariat Press.) 

Classified by religion, the population of the Cachar Religion. 
Plains was distributed at the last census in the following 
proportions : Hindus 67 per cent., Muhammadans 81 per 
cent., Animists 2 per cent. The indigenous populations 
of the Cachar Hills was about equally divided between 
Animism and Hinduism as nearly all the Kacharis 
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returned themselves under the latter head. Of the Hindus 
who returned their sect, 49 per cent. described them- 
‘selves as Saktists, 9 per cent. as Sivaites, while 42 per 
cent, professed the milder tenets of Vaishnavism. 

A somewhat curious sect is that which is known as 
the Shahaj or Kishori Bhajan. It was founded by one 
Kalachand Vidyalanker of the Bikrampur pargana in 
Dacea, and salvation is said to be obtained by imitating 
the amorous actions of Krishna at Brindaban. Bach 
devotee has one or more female associates with whom, 
according to most accounts, he indulges or endeavours to 
indulge in very curious practices. The mombers of this 
sect are said to assemble secretly at night and to worship 
the mistress of their priest, who is supposed to represent 
Radha, the wife of Krishna. ood is offered to her, and 
after she has taken a little, the prasada, or leavings, are 
distributed amougst the congregation. Songs are sung, 
ganja is consumed, and a good deal of sexual intercourse 
is supposed to take place. The female worshippers are 
generally young widows, and most of the members of 
this sect are persons of low caste, 

“he following are the principal festivals of the 
Hindus :— 

The Saraswati puja is held in January or Feb- 
ruary. Aclay image of the goddess of learning is pro- 
cured and offerings of flower, leaves, and eatables are 
made to it, and the worshippers abstain from book and 
pen. This puja is usually confined to the higher classes 
of society, ‘The Surya puja is held in the month of 
Magh (middle of January to the middle of February) in 
honour of the sun god. A plantain tree is set up in the 
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courtyard and decorated with flowers, and offerings of 
leaves, eatables, and flowers are made, the women sing- 
ing all the while in honour of the sun god. In February 
or March comes the Sivarati, during which the worship- 
pers fast during the day and sit up at night to worship 
Siva’s lingum and eat bhang and ganja. About a fort- 
night later there is the Doljatra. On this occasion the 
image of Vishnu is worshipped, and the people pelt one 
another with red powder in memory of the amorous 
contests of Krishna with the milkmaids of Brindaban. 
Towards the end of March there-comes the Baruni snan, 
when ablutions are offered to the spirits of departed 
ancestors, and the villagers foast on curds, parched grain, 
and molasses. The Rathjatra takes place in June or 
July when an image of Vishnu or Jagannath is dragged 
about onacar. On the last day. of Sraban (middle of 
August) there is the Bishahari or Manasa puja in honour 
of the goddess of snakes. This puja is very popular in 
Cachar and is observed by/all Hindus, high and low, rich 
and poor alike. Flowers, leaves, and eatables are offered to 
a clay image of the goddess, and goats, ducks, and pigeons 
are sacrificed. A few days later, the Vaishnavite sec- 
tion of the community, and more specially the ascetic 
Vaishnavas or Bairagis, as they are called, celebrate the 
Jhulan festival. Images of Krishna and Radhika are 
worshipped and swung to and fro, and songs are 
sung at night. In the same month or in the month 
following there is the Janmastami in honour of the 
birth of Krishna. The main feature of this festival, 
which is observed by every devout Hindu, ig ab- 
Stinence from food and idrink, In. September or 
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October there is the Durga puja. This is a time for 
general merry-making. New clothes are given to the 
children, members of the family who are away return 
home, and there is general feasting and jollification, 
The rich purchase clay images of Durga, Lakshmi, 
Saraswati, Kartik, and Ganesh. Poorer people make 
their offerings to plantain trees or earthen jars filled 
with water and mango leaves. The puja lasts for four 
days. Goats are usually sacrificed on each of tho first 
three days, and on the third day those who can afford to 
do so kill a buffalo, On the last day the goddess is 
worshipped with flowers, leaves and eatables, and ther 
thrown into water amidst singing and beating of 
cymbals. 

Four days after the Durga puja comes the Jakshmi 
puja, and in the last quarter of the year there are the 
Kali, Kartik, and Jagadhatri pujas, and the Rashjatra. 
The last-named festival is only observed by the Vaishna- 
vites and is especially popular with the Manipuris. 

A special form of religious ceremony is known as 
the noaka or boat puja and is performed by a wealthy 
man in satisfaction of a vow, who generally spends from 
Rs. 800 to Rs, 500 on the ceremony. A shedis built, at 
the end of which is a boat painted and gilt, from which rise, 
tier upon tier, the images of various gods, amongst whom 
Bishahari is generally the most prominent, For sever- 
al days sacrifices are offered to the deities, and Brah- 
mans, who are well paid and feasted for their services, 
offer up their prayers. At the end of this time the 
house and its contents are abandoned and allowed to fall 
to pieces. Every Hindu has a guru or religious teacher, 
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to whom he makes an annual offering varying from two 
annas to five rupees according to his means. 

The Pous or Uttarayan Sankranti held about the 
middle of January has no religious associations and cor- 
responds to the Magh bihu of the Assam Valley. The 
villagers light bonfires in the rice fields, at which they 
warm themselves after the morning bath, and devote the 
day to merry- making. 

Cachar, as is not unnatural, cannot boast of many Baored 
places which are sacred in the eyes of the Hindus. Lying” 
as it does at the extreme end of the Surma Valley, and 
peopled, as it must originally have been, by unconverted 
tribes, there is nothing in its history to connect it with 
the mythology of Hinduism. In the sadr tahsil there 
are two hills, Tilain and Shamatila, which are sacred to 
Kali, and one, Sivtila, which is appropriated to the great 
god Siva, but none of these places are held in much esteem. 
About 29 miles south-east of Silchar, there is a peak in the 
Bhuban range, known as Bhuban:tila, which is visited by 
devout Hindus. There are images of Siva and Parbati at 
this spot, and pilgrims make offerings to these idols, bathe 
ina pool, and drink from a sacred well in the vicinity, 
They then enter a cave in the side of the hill which is 
supposed to possess a certain degree of sanctity. The 
Siva ratri and the Baruni are the principal occasions on 
which this hill is visited by the devout. There is also 
an idol of Siva on the Laklaki tila in the Chatla Haor 
pargana, to which people have made pilgrimages of re- 
cent years. In the Saraspur hills, to the west of the 
district, there is a place in village Thandupur which is 
said to have been consecrated by the presence of Kapil 
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Muni, who lived there in the time of Pura Raja, the father 
of Gaur Gobind the king of Sylhet who was overthrown 
by the Muhammadans in 1884 A.D. The principal fes- 
tivals observed at this place are the Choet Baruni and 
the Siva ratri. A considerable fair is held at Katigara 
on the occasion of the Baruni. ‘here isa Kahbari in 
the Silchar town which was founded by a peshkar of the 
Deputy Commissioner’s office in 1888, and another in 
village Tarapur in the Barakpur pargana, which was 
founded in 1871. At Hailakandi also there is a Kalibari 
of some note. 

The great: bulk of the Muhammadans have moved 
into’ the district from Sylhet, and almost all of them are 
members of the Sunni sect. It is said that the ordinary 
villager is fairly well acquainted with the principles of 
his aith, and that it has not been infected with Hindu 
superstitions to any marked degree, though in the re- 
moter tracts Muhammadans sometimes subscribe to funds 
started by Brahmans during a smallpox epidemic to 
promote the worship of the goddess Sitala. There are 
no mosques of any special sanctity, and prayers are 
usually said in a thatched hut. ‘The number of people 
converted to the creed of Islam on_religious grounds is 
said to be extremely small, but men or women, who have 
become entangled in an intrigue with a Musalman, some- 
times change their faith on that account. 

The statement in the margin gives details for the 


Brahmos 49 Other religions that had a comparatively small number 


ang. ... 
Buddhists 23 
Aikhs ...165 


of adherents in Cachar, in 1901. Nearly all the Sikhs 
were found in North Cachar, where they were employed 
in the service of the Assam-Bengal Railway Company. 
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There were only 1,040 Christians in Cachar, in 1901, Chris 
688 of whom were natives. A branch of the Welsh 
Presbyterian Mission was established at Silchar about 50 
years ago, but in the early seventies the work was given 
up and was not resumed till 1887, In 1908, there were 
four missionaries there, three of whom were ladies, The 
Cachar Plains appear to be a somewhat barren field for 
missionary enterprise, as the number of native Christians 
only increased by 178 in the twenty years preceding the 
last census. Christianity has made practically no pro- 
gress in the hills. 

Cachar, like the rest of Assam, is a rural area, and Occupation, 
in 1901, nearly 89 per cent. of the population of the 
plains returned agriculture as their means of support. Tea, 
the only industry of importance in the district, is only a 
form of agriculture, and other oceupations, such as those 
of the fisherman or potter, are often combined with hus- 
bandry. In 1901, the occupations of the people were 
classified under 520 different heads, anddetails for the 
great majority of these heads will be found in Table XV, 
Part II, of the Census Report. It is, however, doubtful 
whether these figures would repay examination. A census 
does not supply data which are suitable for minute clas- 
sification or admit of profitable examination in detail, and 
this fact has been recognized, not only in India, but in most 
of the countries of Europe, The difficulty which is there 
experienced is greatly increased in a Province like Assam, 
where little progress has been made in the specialization 
of function. The proportion of workers to the total 
population (48 per cent.) is fairly high. This is largely 
due to the predominance of the tea industry, which finds 
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work for men, women, and children alike, as the women- 
folk: of the ordinary cultivator do not work in the fields to 
the extent which is common in the Assam Valley. 

Most of the Hindus in the plains are married by the 


ceremonies. jygyaq rite, a ceremony which corresponds to the hompura 


of Assam. The first thing to be done after a match has 
been agreed upon is to fixthe date of the ceremony. The 
bridegroom’s representatives proceed to the house of the 
bride with fish, sweetmeats, curds and betel-nuts, and, on 
their arrival, the Brahmans of the village are summoned 
and asked to discover an auspicious day. Thenext stage 
is known as Panakhili, and consists of the offering of 
betelnuts and leaves, with two small pieces of gold and 
silver, to the family idol, or to the idol of a neighbour, if 
neither of the families possesses an idol of its own. Two 
nigbts before the wedding day the bridegroom and the 
bride are solemnly bathed, and on the following morning 
the general merry-making begins. A party of drum- 
mers is called in, who, with short intervals of rest, keep 
up their unmelodious music day and night, the children 
of the two-families are decked out in their best, 
the bride and the groom are solemnly bathed, and 
friends and relatives assemble from all sides. At 
night a theatrical performance is given in the bride- 
groom’s house, if his means allow of it, and a party is 
despatched to fetch the bride, forin the Surma Valley the 
actual ceremony generally takes place in the house of the 
groom. On this night also the contracting parties are 
once more solemnly bathed. Early the next morning a 
priest sprinkles water over thom from a mango leaf, and 
places a daub of an oleaginous black ointment, called 
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adibash, on their foreheads. During the day the bride- 
groom and some male relatives on behalf of the bride 
offer oblations to the spirits of their ancestors, and a 
feast is given to the Brahmans and the assembled guests. 
In the evening the contracting parties are again so- 
lemnly bathed, and attired in their best clothes, and pend- 
ing the advent of the bride, who arrives in the middle of 
the night attended by most unmusical musicians, the 
groom is allowed to witness the theatrical performance 
that is going on. 

When the time forthe actual ceremony arrives he 
is anointed with sandal wood, a crown of pith and flowers 
is placed on his head, and he is escorted to the front of 
the main house where a maid or married woman presents 
him with a ring, a pair of cloths, and some curds. Both 
parties then enter a small enclosure in the courtyard 
which has been fenced in with split bamboos and plan- 
tain trees, the groom is seated on a stool, and the bride 
marches round him seven times, throwing flowers and a 
red powder over him as she completes each circuit, The 
next stage is called sampradun, and is really the binding 
part of the ceremony, when the girl and her dowry are 
formally handed over to her husband. A fire is then 
lighted, flowers, rice, and ghi are thrown into it, and the 
priest utters the appropriate mantras. ‘lhe young pair, 
who by this time must be thoroughly worn out, are 
then allowed to retire to rest for the remainder of the 
night. On the following day they are again solemnly 
bathed, and are conducted round four bamboos in the 
courtyard, and a feast is given to the assembled guests. 
This ceremony is repeated on the fourth day, as on the 
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intervening day the young couple are not allowed to see 
one another, and the marriage is then said to be complete. 

Where widow marriage or the marriage of a divorced 
woman is permitted, the services of a priest are not re- 
quired, and the ceremony consists of little moro than a 
feast to the friends and the relations. A wedding by the 
jagya rite costs from Rs. 50 to Rs. 300, the bulk of this 
expenditure being incurred on the provision of food, 
clothing, ornaments, and fireworks, and the payment 
of Brahmans and musicians. A widow marriage costs 
from Rs. 10 to Rs. 70. The lower caste Hindus, who 
form the great mass of the Hindu population, and the 
Muhammadans, usually pay money for their brides, the 
price ranging from Ra. 10 to Rs. 200. The latter is 
probably a fancy figure, and Rs. 40 or Rs. 50 is generally 
enough to satisfy the demands of the bride’s parents. 
The bridegroom usually takes his wife to his own home, 
but occasionally takes up his abode in the house of his 
father-in-law. 

The ordinary amusments of the people are chess, 
dice, and cards, and the women of the lower castes take 
part in dances known as gopini kirton. Singing anda 
rude form of music are a constant source of pleasure, and 
in places there are simple theatrical performances, In 
their own home the Manipuris are devoted to the national 
game of hockey on horseback, which is simply polo on 
small ponies, played with seven aside, with no goal posts, 
and with a disregard of the rules which are necessary in 
the interests of safety where bigger ponies are employed. 
In Cachar they seldom have an opportunity of playing 
polo, and have to content themselves with hockey on foot. 


CHAPTER IV. 


AGRICULTURE AND FORESTS. 


Crops grown—Rice—Mustard—Fibres—A gricultural implements—Sugar- 
canc—UCultivation in the hills—Causes affecting productiveness of 
land—Garden crops—Yield and value of crops—Live stock—Grazing 
—Cattle disease—Tea—Development of industry—Labour supply— 
Varieties of plant—System of cultivation—System of manufacture— 
Outturn and prices—Green tea—Forests—The reserves—Timber 
trees~System of management—Timber trade—List of reserved 
forests. 

TsE staple crops of the Cachar Plains are rice, which Steple crops. 
in 1908-04 covered 66 per cent. of the total crop- 
ped area; tea 19 per cent. ; oil seeds 5 per cent. ; other food 
grains including pulse 1 per cent.; and sugarcane 2 per 
cent. Wheat, barely, gram, and maize are only‘cultiva- 
ted in small patches, generally by foreigners. The 
manner in which the staple crops are raised is described 
in the following paragraphs. 

Rice falls into three main subdivisions, sail or Rice. 
transplanted winter paddy, aman or long-stemmed paddy 
generally sown in marshy tracts, and aus or summer rice. 
Sail usually forms about 70 per cent. of the rice crop of 
the plains, aman about 8 per cent., and aus about 22 
per cent, 
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Sail, or transplanted winter rice, is raised in the 
following way. The seeds, which are selected from the 
largest ears of the previous year’s crop, are steeped in 
water in bamboo baskets, with a layer of straw spread 
over them, till they begin to germinate, ‘They are then 
gown broadcast on little beds near the homestead, or on 
the higher parts of the rice fields. These nursery beds, 
which are known as hali charras, are ploughed up five or 
six times, and watered till the soil is reduced nearly to 
a puddle. They are then divided up into small patches 
with little drains which serve to tarry off the water if 
there is heavy rain. 

The seed comes up a rich emerald green, and 
at the beginning of summer, these patches of the bright- 
est green herbage are a striking feature in the rural 
landscape. In the meanwhile the fields are being 
got ready for, the reception of the seedlings. The 
husbandman starts ploughing as soon as the soil is 
softened by the spring rain, and repeats the process 
from four to eight times till he has reduced the land 
to a rich puddle of mud. After the third ploughing 
the field is harrowed, the little embankments, a few 
inches high, intended to retain the water are repaired, 
and if the fields adjoin the road or the village site, they 
are fenced in with split bamboo. When the seedlings are 
about seven or eight weeks’ old, they are taken from the 
nursery bed and carried in large bundles to the field. 
Here they are planted out in handfuls (guchis) each of 
which contains two or three plants at the beginning of the 
season, and four or five if transplantation is being carried 
on at the end of summer, when there is little probability 
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of the seedlings throwing out new roots, The distance 
at which the guchis are planted from one another de- 
pends upon the fertility of the soil and the time at which 
the work is done, but, as a rule, they are placed about 
eighteen inches apart. It is not unfrequently the practice 
to steep the young plants in water before they are planted 
out, and if they seem too luxuriant, the tops are cut off 
before they are removed from the nursery. ‘Transplant- 
ing goes on from the beginning of July to the middle of 
September, and is sometimes carried out by the women 
of the humble Hindu.-eastes such as the Dom Patnis 
Malis, and Numasudras. Muhammadans never allow 
their womenkind to labour in the fields, and pay the Hin- 
du women from two to two and a half rupees for every 
acre planted out. ‘The Dom Patnis and Naths or Jugis 
have recently come to the conclusion that it is deroga- 
tory to employ their women in this way, and no longer 
allow them to transplant the paddy. Such an innova- 
tion is not to be regretted;as the work is of a most ardu- 
ous description, and involves stooping for hours in a 
field of liquid mud, under the rays of a burning tropical 
sun. Sometimes the supply of seedlings runs short, and 
the grain is then steeped in water till it germinates, and 
sown broadcast onthe field. Before the end of therains 
the crop is fully grown though the ears are still empty, 
but about the beginning of October they begin to fill, and 
the field turns to a rich yellow. From the middle of 
November to the middle of January, harvesting is going 
on, Except amongst the Manipuris, the reaping and car- 
rying of the paddy is entirely done by men. <A handful 
of stalks is seized and cut off about eighteen inches below 
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the ear. Hach of these handfuls is called kachi, taking its 
name from the sickle used by the reapers, and twenty or 
thirty are piled together and then tied up to form a muit 
or bundle. Two mits form the load which is carried 
across the shoulder by the men, on asharp pointed bamboo 
or pole cut from an areca tree called hooja, The enter- 
prising raiyat in Cachar is, however, gradually realising 
that there are easier and cheapor means of transporting 
burdens than men’s shoulders, and the harvest is some- 
times dragged home on a primitive wheel-less sledge made 
of bamboo, to which a, bullock or a buffalo is harnessed. 
Aman is a long stemmed variety of paddy, which 
generally yields a smaller outturn than sail, while the 
grain is not, as a rule, of such a fine variety, Asra, which 
is a kind of aman, is sown broadcast on low land which 
has been ploughed up five or six times, and is harvested at 
the same time as sail. The area under transplanted 
aman is not large, and the system of cultivation is practi- 
cally the same as thatemployed for sail. Aman is gener- 
ally grown in the lower country such as the parganas 
near the foot of the North Cachar Hills, Banraj, the 
Chatla haor, and, most of all, the Hailakandi pargana., 
Aus is either sown on chur land which is exposed to 
risk of flood, or upon fields from which a crop of sail is 
Subsequently taken; it is also sometimes grown in con- 
junction with a cropofaman. In chur land the fields are 
ploughed three times and harrowed, and a short interval 
is then allowed to give time for the weeds to rot. Another 
ploughing follows, the seed is sown broadcast, and tho 
ground is again ploughed and harrowed to ensure that 
the grain becomes thoroughly mixed with the soil. The 
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crop is generally ready for the sickle in Juneor July. 
Aus is occasionally transplanted like sail, but ripens 
earlier than that form of rice. Aus is grown very large- 
ly in the Hailakandi subdivision, where there is nearly one 
acre of aus for every two of sail, whereas in the sadr 
thana the proportion is about one to six. The two 
varieties of aus most generally grown are known as 
muralt and dumahi. The latter, as its name suggests, is 
supposed to ripen in two months, though it usually 
takes a little longer, while for murali at least three months 
are generally required. 

There are three different systems for raising mus- Mustard. 
tard in the district, known by the following names: (1) 
dhupi, (2) hainna, (3) haoria, Dhwpi is generally sown on 
high land near the homesteads, The landis ploughed five 
or six times, and then manured withicowdung. Three or 
four ploughings follow, and the mustard seed is sown. 
The field is then again ploughed twice or thrice and care- 
fully harrowed, to ensure that the seed is mixed with the 
soil. Hainna mustardis sown on chur land, the system 
followed being the same as in the case of dhupi, but manure 
isnotrequired. The haoria mustard, as its name implies, is 
raised inhaors. Itis sown on the moist silt as soonas the 
water sinks, andno ploughing is required. The land is fer- 
tilized by the ashes of the reeds growing in these marshes, 
which have to be cut and burned before the seed is sown. 
Mustard is ready to be pulled in February. The plants 
after they have been taken from the soil are generally left 
to dry for a few days. They are then tied up in bundles 
and carried to the homestead where the seed is threshed 
out with bamboo sticks. Most of the mustard in the 
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district is grown in the Hailakandi valley, and in the 
parganas on either side of the Barak, such as Sonapur, 
Banraj, Rupairbali, and Barakpur. 

Fibres. Jute is grown in small patches as a garden crop. 
The plants are cutin August and September, stripped of 
their leaves, tied in bundles, and left to rot in pools of 
water for from seven to twelve days. When they 
are ready they are taken from the water, and the 
outer fabricis neatly removed from the stem, There 
were only 86 acres under jute in the Cachar Plains in 
1908-04. 

Small patches of rhea (behmeria nivea) are grown in 
the gardens of the fishing castes where they are heavily 
manured, When the plants are ripe a handful of stems 
is taken up, broken in the middle, and beaten to and fro 
in the water till. the inner part drops out and.only the 
fibre remains. The thread obtained is exceptionally 
strong and durable, but the difficulty of decortication has 
hitherto prevented) the growth of rhea on a commercial 


scale. 
Btorage and. Very little sun generally falls upon the actual 
Grain, *" homestead of the villager as it is buried in clumps 


of trees, and the grain is accordingly dried and threshed 
in an open space outside the bari called the. chotal. 
The place selected is cleared of grass and jungle, plastered 
with cowdung, and surrounded with a small embankment. 
The grain is generally trodden out by bullocks, and 
winnowed either by letting it fall to the ground from a 
sieve or hula, or by fanning it as it 1s spread out 
over the ground. When dry it is stored in a small 
granary or bhoral. 
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The agricultural implements in use are of a very 
simple character. The plough is generally made of the jack 
fruit tree or some other hard wood and consists of three 
parts: (1) the handle and the body, which are usually all 
in one piece, (2) the pole, which joins the plough at the 
junction of the handle and the body, and (8) the yoke 
which is merely a piece of bamboo fastened by ropo at 
right angles to the pole, with pegs affixed to it to keep 
it from sliding from the necks of the bullocks. The front 
portion of the body is sharpened to a point which is shod 
with iron. The whole instrument. is suited to the 
wretched class of animals required to draw it. It 
weighs, as a rule, about 20 Ibs., and when cattle are used, 
the yoke seldom stands as much as three feet from the 
ground. When buffalocs are employed the whole plough 
is constructed on a larger scale. tis obvious that such 
an instrument can only penetrate from three to four 
inches into the soil, but the wretched quality of the 
plough cattle prohibits the use of a more effective 
implement. 

The harrow (moi) is a bamboo ladder about eight feet 
in length, on which a man stands as it is drawn across the 
field by cattle. It is used to crush the clods turned up 
by the plough, before mustard or summer rice is sown, 
and to reduce the ficlds required for wet rice to puddle. 
Hoes (kodals) are used to trim the cmbankments (ails) 
which help to retain the water. The head is bought in 
the bazars and costs from Re. | to Re. 1-4, and is fitted 
with a shaft by the farmer himself. Sickles (kachi), 
with which the rice is reaped, have also to be purchased 
and cost from 2 to 4 annas. 
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The ordinary instrument used for husking grain is 
the dheki, a long beam of wood with a pestle affixed at 
the end, which is supported by two posts about two-thirds 
of the length from the head. The shorter end is depressed 
by the foot and the pestle is thus raised into the air. 
The weight is then removed and the pestle falls into a 
small wooden mortar which is sunk in the ground, A 
large pestle sia, and mortar gail are also sometimes used 
for husking grain. 

Sugarcane is grown on high land near the village site 
where the soil has.to be well manured with cowdung, on 
low hills or tilas, and along the banks of rivers. The 
crop is propagated from the tops of the best canes, which 
are cut off at harvest time and kept in a shady place. 
One of these tops yields on the average about five canes, 
and as they contain but little juice, the cultivator does 
not sacrifice much of the gross products of his fields in 
the cause of reproduction. Three varieties of sugarcane 
are recognised in Cachar, vi7,-Dhola Khagri, Lal Khagri, 
and Bombay. 

The Bombay variety is larger and more juicy than 
the indigenous kinds, but yields a smaller proportion of 
sugar. The land on which the cane is to be grown is 
heed until itis reduced to a fine tilth, and the tops plant- 
ed in trenches between Apriland June. The patch is 
fenced with split bamboo, and while the crop is growing, 
it is hoed and weeded several times. Constant watch- 
ing is required to scare away jackals and other animals, 
and an empty oil tin with a clapper is generally to be 
seen suspended over each field. 

The total area under sugarcane in the plains in 
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1908-04 was 5,200 acres. The parganas in which it is 
most extensively cultivated are Vernerpur, Udharband, 
Chatla Haor, Lakhipur, Sonapur, and Banraj, In the 
disforested tracts, in-the south of the Hailakandi sub- 
division, no cultivation is required. The low hills are 
cleared of jungle, the earth turned up with a hoe, and 
the tops inserted. Canes so planted will yield a crop for 
three years in succession, as after the stems have been 
cut the roots are burnt, and throw out new shoots them- 
selves the following season. ‘The pressing of the cane 
and the boiling of the juice goes on from December to 
March, The native millis ‘made of wood, and consists 
of two rollers fixed side by side in a trough hollowed out 
of a heavy block of wood. The tops of the two rollers 
pass through a beam supported by uprights let through 
the lower block of wood. into the ground, and are cut 
into the form of screws which fit into one another, To 
the larger of the two is affixed a pole which is driven 
round and thus causes the tworollers to revolve. This 
form of mill is called kamrangi, but it has been largely 
superseded by theiron mill. The juice is stored in empty 
oil tins, and, when a sufficient quantity has been collected, 
is boiled in iron cauldrons. When the liquid has been 
reduced to the proper consistency, the cauldron is taken 
from the fire, and ‘the molasses stirred till they assume 
the consistency and hue of yellow mud, 

In the valley bottoms the Kacharis sometimes grow Cultivation 
wet rice, in the manner which has already been de- 
scribed, On the hill sides the people follow the shifting 
system of cultivation known as jhum. The jungle is cut 
in February and March, and fired as soon as it is dry. 
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is of two varieties, red and white, sown. While the crop 
is growing, it has to be kept free from weeds, and it is 
finally harvested in November. Other crops raised are 
cotton, chillies, and maize. Cotton is planted, if possible, 
in sandy soil, in May or June, and is gathered about the 
the beginning of November, ‘The ordinary agricultural 
implements in the hills are daos or bill-hooks, small axes, 
hoes, in which the head is fitted at an acute angle to the 
shaft, and sickles, 

tingereanes The fertility.of the rice ficlds mainly depends upon 

tiveness of a . | 
the following five causes :—the water-supply, the quality 
of the soil, and the lability to injury from flood, wild 
animals, or shade. ‘The first-named factor is probably 
of most importance, ‘The animals which do most injury 
to the crops are pigs, monkeys, and birds. 

Serious damage is sometimes done by insects called 
lehari and kharta. The kharta is a small bug which 
injures the rice plant by feeding on the stems and suck- 
ing all the sap from the young grains. It is most pre- 
valent in July and August and is particularly in evidence 
during a spell of hot dry weather. High wind and rain 
drive it back into the jungle, and good results are ob- 
tained by lighting fires of vogetable refuse to windward. 
The best remedy of all is to collect the insects by smear- 
ing a winnowing fan with some glutinous substance and 
brushing it over the ears of grain, when many of the 
bugs will be found adhering to the fan. This remedy 
should be tried in the morning or late afternoon, as tho 
insects do not feed in the heat of the day. The chara 
is a tiny beetle, which eats away the outer surface of the 
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leaves and stalks, and thus affects the outturn of the 
crops, It attacks the young plants in the nursery and 
can most easily be destroyed there by spraying.* Smok- 
ing the fields also produces good results, but must be 
continued for some days or the beetles will return. Rain 
is wanted when sail rice is sown and is transplanted, but 
is not needed for the sowing of dumaht and murali, 
During every stage of its growth the plant is benefited 
by moderate showers, but rain is absolutely essential at 
the time when the ears are first appearing. Hail storms 
in December sometimes lay~the, crop and add material- 
ly to the cost of reaping, but fortunately are very local 
in their action. 

One of the most valuable of garden crops is the Garden,, , 
plantain (musa sapientum). As many as ten main varie- ™*™**™ 
ties of this tree are recognized, but the most important 
are those known as athia, sail, chent champa, and sapri. 
The first two groups are again subdivided into a consider- 
able number of different species. The sail is a some- 
what smaller tree than the athia, the pulp of the fruit is 
white and slightly acid in taste, and itis largely used in 
combination with soft rice and milk at village feasts. 
The sapri and chent champa are small trees, whose fruit ig 
much appreciated by Huropeans, The athia plantain is 
generally grown near the homestead where it can ob- 
tain a plentiful supply of manure, but the finer varieties 
are planted at a little distance to protect them from the 
earthworms, whose attacks they are hardly strong 


* The beat solution ig ltb Paris Green, 1% freshly slacked lime or four, 
and 150 gallons water. The solution should be kept constantly stirred and 
should be sprayed on with a fine sprayer. 
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enough to resist. Sandy soil and heavy clay check the 
growth of the plant, and anything in the shape of water- 
logging is most injurious. The trees are planted in 
holes about a foot wide and eighteen inches deep and are 
manured with ashes and sweepings. Young saplings 
take from eighteen months to two years to flower, and the 
flowers take from three to six months to turn into fruit. 
The plantain tree plays many parts in addition to that 
of fruit purveyor. The flower is much esteemed as a 
vegetable, the leaves serve as plates, and the trunks are- 
used for decorative purposes on occasions of ceremony, 
and as food for elephants. 

The betel nut (areca catechu) is grown almost as 
universally as the plantain, and, with the bamboo, forms 
the great trinity of trees in which the houses of the 
villagers are usually embedded. The plantation is 
hoed up and kept clear of weeds, and the trees are 
most liberally manured with cowdung. Tobacco is 
generally grown by Manipuris. The seedlings are 
raised in carefully manured beds in August. and 
September, At the beginning of November they 
are transplanted into ground which has been reduced 
to a fine tilth, watered for a fow days, and pro- 
tected from the sun by little sections of the plan- 
tain trunk. The bed is lightly hoed up two or threo 
times, and not more than ten or twelve leaves are al- 
lowed to grow on each plant, the remainder being picked 
off as they appear. The leaves are gathered in Feb- 
ruary and March. If required for chewing they are 
either dried under a shed, or else pressed into a hollow: 
bamboo (chunga) and allowed to ferment. When th 
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tobacco is destined for the pipe, the leaves are piled in 
heaps till they ferment, cut up and mixed with molas- 
ses, and then are ready for the hookah. The common- 
est forms of vegetable grown are, spinach, put (basella 
alba), lai, a species of brassica, different kinds of arums 
(kachu), different kinds of yams (dioscorea) and gourds, 
the country bean wri (dolichos lablab), the radish mula 
(raphanus sativus), the sorrel chuka sag (rumex vesicarius) 
and the brinjal or begun (solanum melongena), 


The outturn of different crops varies according to Yieldand 


the character of the season,.and also.to a great extent oro 


according to the character and level ofthe soil on which gail 1, 1989 


they are grown. The statement in the margin shows 


Department after a long series of experiments. These 
figures only represent a general mean, and even in a 
normal year there are many fields whose outturn varies 
largely from the average. The yield of rice, it may be 
premised, is expressed in terms of husked grain, Like 
the outturn the cash value of the crop can only be ap- 
proximately ascertained. The prices obtained by the 
raiyats vary to some extent in different parts of the di- 
trict, but probably average about Re. 1-4 per maund of 
unhusked grain. Assuming that unhusked paddy yields 
62 per cent. of clean rice, it would appear that the value 
of the harvest from an acre of sail is Rs, 24, from one of 
aman Rs, 21, and from one of aus Rs, 20. For mustard 
the villagers generally get about Rs. 2-14 a maund, 
so that the yield from one acre is worth about Rs. 17. 
Molasses fetch about Rs, 5 per maund, so that the yield 
from one acre is worth some Ra. 185. 


Aman 850 
Mustard 


the normal yield per acre laid down by the Agricultural Motssses 


2,200 
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Buffaloes are often used to drag the plough in Cachar, 
and are of two distinct breeds. The Manipuri buffalo isa 
fine upstanding animal, with wide spreading horns, and is 
larger and stronger than the bangar whose horns curve 
downwards and inwards. <A Manipuri bull costs from 
Rs. 30 to Rs. 80, whereas the price of the bangar ranges 
from Rs, 20 to Rs. 50, The price of a Manipuri cow 
buffalo ranges from Ks. 40 to Rs. 125, and of one of the 
other breed from Rs. 25 to Rs, 70, 

The cattle are miserable little creatures, and. are 
some of the sorriest specimens of their kind. No atten- 
tion is paid to breeding; during a portion of the year they 
generally go short of food, and the policy of total in- 
difference and neglect is attended by the usual results, 
The Manipuri cattle, though small, are a fine and sturdy 
little breed, and are much appreciated by the cultivators 
of the Surma Valley. The goats are not much more 
satisfactory than the cattle, and yield little milk. There 
is no indigenous breed.of sheep, and those that are im- 
ported do not thrive, The country ponies too are 
wretched little beasts about 11 hands high, with neither 
pace, endurance, nor manners. ‘The Manipuri pony, 
though small, is a very different little creature. It has 
astonishing endurance and considerable pace, and Mani- 
puri ponies, with ten stone up, have run the mile in two 
minutes and ten seconds.* Unfortunately, good ponies 
are now extremely scarce even in their native valley, 
and comparatively few of them find their way into 
Cachar. A census of the live stock was taken in 1902 
and disclosed the following results: Bulls and bullocks, 


* Dacca Blue Book, page 871, 
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85,000; cows, 62,000; male buffaloes, 19,000; cow 
buffaloes, 28,000; young stock, 88,000; sheop, 2,000; 
goats, 49,000; ponies, 1,100. 

During the rains, when the rice crop is on the ground Grazing. 
and the haors or swamps are under water, there is often 
difficulty in obtaining grazing for the cattle. They are 
turned out on the high land between the fields, and on 
the jungle-covered hills to pick up what they can, and rice 
straw is sometimes fed to them; but in every part of the 
plains there is a dearth of suitable fodder at this season 
of the year, and the condition of the cattle falls off very 
much. After the crop is cut they are allowed into the 
fields to browse upon the stubble, or are driven to the 
swamps when the water falls. In the Katigara tahsil 
there is a considerable area of low land that makes an 
excellent grazing ground in winter, the best known haors 
being the Thulang, the Talkar, the Rowar, the Dubria, 
and the Duba. In the hills, there is never any scarcity 
of grazing for the buffaloes) and mithun (bos frontalis) 
which are the only cattle kept by the hill men. In 
this portion of the district there are a considerable num- 
ber of professional graziers, Nepalese by race, who were 
attracted there at the time when the railway was being 
made, In the plains, tho buffalo-keeper who lives bysell- 
ing milk and ghi is only found in the Chatla haor and 
the Katigara tahsil, and even there he is by no means 
a.common figure. 

The most common forms of cattle disease prevalent Gattle, 

in the district are foot and mouth disease, rinderpest 
(gutt), a disease called kachua, the principal symptoms of 
which are flatulence and diarrhoea (marki), cholera, 
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matikhoa the first symptom of which is, as the name 
implies, the eating of earth followed by dysentery, and 
sukuna when the animal refuses to eat and dies after ten 
days or a fortnight. 

Measured by the standard of value the most im- 
portant crop that is raised in Cachar is tea. The tree was 
discovered growing wild in Cachar in 1855, and the first 
plantation was opened in mauza Barsangan in 1856. 
The gardens were at first laid out on the flat tops of the 
low spurs which project from the Barail towards the 
Barak. The area here available was unfortunately not 
large, and south ofthe river planters turned to undulating 
land and the low round-topped hills called #tlas, which 
are dotted about the surface of the plain. When these 
hillsare cleared of jungle the soil is little inferior to that of 
the plateanx, whichis of a chocolate colour, but the surface 
mould is washed away by the heavy rains, and the land 
in consequence loses much of its fertility. In 1875, the 
experiment was tried of planting out tea on low marsh land 
which had been thoroughly drained, and it was found that 
the rich soil yielded an exceptionally large return of leaf. 
The smaller drains are placed at intervals of about 80 feet 
apart, and in pure peat considerable allowance has to be 
made for shrinkage of the soil when dramed. In some 
cases bil land has sunk as much as four or five feet, and the 
tea has been killed by water-logging, though in its un- 
cleared state the site seemed suitable enough. Gardens of 
this kind are now to be found in every part of the district 
except the north and the north-west, and furnish a 
considerable proportion of the total crop. The quality 
of the tea is not as good as that produced on other soils, 
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but at present the difference in the «market price is 
shght. 

In the early sixties tea-planting was regarded rather Develop- 
as a speculation than a solid industry. A saying then in ™o™*"¥- 
vogue in Cachar was that it was very doubtful whether 
it would ever pay to make tea, but that there was no 
doubt that it would pay to make gardens; and gardens 
were described as being made to sell but not to pay.* 
“Scarcely any one interested,” says Mr. Edgar, who was 
Deputy Commissioner at the time, “looked forward to 
obtaining his return from the produce of his tea cultiva- 
tion; everyone looked forward to becoming suddenly and 
immensely rich by getting a piece of land, planting it out 
with tea, and then selling if for a vastly greater sum 
than he had expended on it.” Gardens were sold for 
700 or 800 per cent, more’ than they had cost to make, 
and in some cases the plantations when they changed 
hands existed only on paper. ‘This unhealthy state of 
affairs soon produced its own remedy. The crash came 
in 1866 when many concerns collapsed, and the period of 
depression continued till 1869. It was then found that 
people who had worked steadily were making a substan- 
tial profit, and that many of the estates of the bubble 
companies were doing well under careful management, 
‘he area under cultivation in Cachar was said to be 
24,151 acres, which yielded 4,285,000 lbs. of manu- 
factured tea—a quantity which exceeded that pro- 
duced in the neighbouring district of Sylhet even 
as late as 1881. By 1882, the area under plant had 
rison to 48,878 acres and the yield to 12,721,000 


* Papers regarding the tea industry in Bengal, Calcutta, 1873. 
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Ibs., which was censiderably in excess of that returned 
from any other district in the Province, The indus- 
try continued to develop, though not as rapidly as 
elsewhere, and in 1898 the area under plant was 62,179 
acres, and the outturn 20,898,000 lbs. Then ensued 
a series of favourable seasons, and though there was a 
decrease in the cultivated area, the yield in 1901 was 
81,088,000 lbs, Statistics for later years will be found in 
Table VII; and in Appendix A there isa statement show- 
ing the area, labour force, and position of each garden. 
There is little local labour available for work on 


the plantations, and most of the coolies have to be 


brought from other parts of India. The total number 
so imported during the ten years ending with 1890 was 
51,894, and during the next decade it was 75,412, At 
the present moment the supply of labour in the 
recruiting districts is quite inadequate, and the dearth 
of coolies is a source of inconvenience. Waste land 
suitable for the growth of rice is not, as a rule, to be 
found either on the grants themselves or in their 
neighbourhood ; and coolies when they leave the gardens 
are compelled to settle in the remoter parts of the 
district, where their labour is lost to the industry. The 
cost of importation is considerable, and few people would 
be willing to expend large sums of money in bringing 
up labourers to the district, without some guarantee 
that for a time, at any rate, they would be able to retain 
their services. This guarantee is afforded by Act XIII 
of 1859, which empowers a magistrate to order a man 
who has taken an advance of money on account of work 
to be done by him, to complete his contract, and to 
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punish him with imprisonment if ho declines to carry 
out this order. The number of cases in which the 
coolie is actually confined is, however, small. 

In the early days of the industry the mortality 
amongst the imported coolies was extremely high, 
and the relations between the planters and _ their 
labour force were often far from satisfactory. The 
mortality in transit too was very heavy. _ Between May 
1868 and January 81st, 1868, 52,155 coolies were im- 
ported to Cachar, of whom 2,456 or 4°7 per cent. died 
during the voyage. As, even af that time, the journey 
occupied less than a month, the rate of mortality can only 
be characterised as appallmg. This has, however, 
happily been changed, and, in 1902-08, the death-rate 

Por. amongst adult coolies in 


Namber. pak Cachar was only 27 per mille, 


Total... .. 129,068... ‘The statement in the margin 
Assam .., «50,287 89 : 
Chota Nagpur —«.... «2.347 «1: SHOWS the areas from which 
Other parts of Bengal 27,962 22 . 

U. lar shear aa 13, 49%, iL the labour force in 1901 had 
C, Provinces vee £1,921 9 


been recruited. Those born 
in Assam are, for the most part, children of immigrant 
coolies, 

Four distinct varietios of wild tea are recognised: 
Assam indigenous, which has aleaf from 6 to 71 inches in 
length by 2§ to 2g inches in width; Manipur or Burma 
indigenous with a larger, darker, and coarser leaf than 
the preceding variety ; Lushai or Cachar indigenous, 
whose mature leaf is from 12 to 14 inches long and 
from 6 to 74 inches wide; and the Naga indigenous 
which has a long and narrow leaf. In addition to these 
four varieties there is the China plant, and different 

ll 
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kinds of hybrids. The China tea is a squat and bushy 
shrub with small leaves, which gives a lower yield per 
acre than the other kinds. It is many years since 
China seed was planted out in new clearances, and 
considerable areas covered by this plant have been 
abandoned. In its natural state the indigenous plant 
attains to the dimensions of a tree, varying from 20 to 
50 feet in height, though its girth seldom exceeds two 
feet. It has a vigorous growth and yields a large out- 
turn of fine flavoured tea, but is delicate when young. 
Of the hybrid variety there are many qualities ranging 
from nearly pure indigenous to nearly pure China. The 
Burmese plant, which has a smaller and darker leaf than 
the variety found in Cachar and the Lushai Hills, is the 
one which is most in favour with the planters of Cachar. 
It comes into bearing quickly, is fairly hardy, and yields 
a good outturn of tea per acre. The following gardens 
are noted for the excellence of the seed raised on them: 
Kalain, Jatinga, Kasipur, Alyne, and Goabari. Owing to 
the period of depression through which the industry has 
recently been passing, the price of seed is much lower 
than it was and ranges from Rs, 20 to Rs, 40 per 
maund. 

Wem of The seed is planted in nursery beds in December 
and January and kept under shade till the young plants 
are three or four inches above the ground, Transplant- 
ing goes on between April and July, whenever there is 
rain, the plants being usually placed from four to five 
feet apart. During the first two years of their life 
little more is required than to keep the plantation clear 
of weeds. By this time the plants are from two to four 
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feet high, and at the end of the rains they are pruned 
down to fifteen inches or a foot to encourage lateral growth. 
In the third year the plant can be lightly plucked 
over, but the yicld of leafissmall. Pruning is continued 
every year. Only about two inches of the wood formed 
since the previous pruning are left, and any unhealthy or 
stunted branches are removed, As an extreme remedy 
old plants, in which there isa large proportion of gnarled 
and twisted wood, are sawn off level with the ground, 
and fresh shoots are allowed to spring from the root 
itself. Warm, moist weather is required for the proper 
development of the plant, but anything in the shapeof 
waterlogging has to be carefully avoided. During the 
rains the garden is hoed over several times, in order to ren- 
der the soil permeable to ram water and the roots of the 
bush. At the end of the rains the ground is hoed up to 
the depth of cight or nine inches. The object of this is to 
protect the land from drought, as the hoed up soil prevents 
the evaporation of watcr from the lower strata, It also 
adds to the fertility of the land by exposing it to air, 
light, and changes in temperature, Manure has hitherto 
been little used. Oil cake and cowdung are sometimes 
spread about the plants, and exhausted land is some- 
times top dressed with rich soil from a neighbouring 
marsh. ‘I‘ho cost of these operations is considerable, and 
they are not invariably successful from the pecuniary 
point of view. Plucking is started at the beginning of 
March aud is continued till Christmas. The bud and 
the two top leaves are taken from each shoot, but 
fresh leaves soon appear, and, in about five weeks’ 
time, the shoot is ready to be plucked again. This 
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throwing out of new leaves is termed a flush, and 
there are usually six or seven full flushes in a 
season, though each bush is picked over at the height 
of the season every seven or eight days, as the twigs 
develop at different times. ~The plucking is usually 
done by women and children, while the men are engaged 
in hoeing up the ground around the plants, The plant 
is liable to be attacked by a large number of pests, the 
best known being the tea mosquito or blight, the green 
fly, the red spider, thread and grey blight, and red rust. 
A full account of these pests will be found in “The 
pests and blights of the tea plant,” by Watt and 
Mann, Calcutta, 1908, 

When the leaf has been taken to the factory, it is 
spread out in thin layers on trays and allowed to wither. 
In fine weather the process takes about 18 hours, but, 
if it is cold and wet, from 86 to 40 hours may elapse be- 
fore the leaf is ready. On these occasions recourse is 
often had to artificial withering. When the leaf has 
been properly withered it is placed in the rolling ma- 
chines, The object of rolling is to break up the cellular 
matter and liberate the juices, and to give a twist to the 
leaf. Rolling takes about half an hour, and after this 
the leaf is spread out in a cool room for six hours or so 
to ferment. It is then rolled for another quarter of an 
hour and placed on trays in the firing machines, through 
which hot air is driven, until the last trace of moisture 
has been expelled, and the tea is crisp to the touch, 
The leaf is then passed through sieves of varying degrees 
of fineness, and the tea sorted into different grades. The 
best and most expensive quality is called orange pekoe 
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and is made from the bud or tip, which contains all the 
good qualities of tea in a more concentrated form than 
any of the other leaves, is stronger, and has a more deli- 
cate flavour. The other grades which are differentiated 
by the size of the mesh through which they pass are 
orange pekoe, broken pekoe, souchong, and fannings. 
After the tea has been sorted it is fired once more to re- 
move any moisture it may have absorbed from the sur- 
rounding atmosphere, and is packed in lead-lined boxes 
while it is still warm. The leaf loses largely in weight 
during the process of manufacture; and green leaf yields 
only 28 or 24 per cent. of tea. In the case of plant 
grown on bil land the proportion is even lower. 

The yield per acre is higher in Cachar than in most 
of the districts of Assam, and is on the average about 
500 lbs. of manufactured tea. This is, however, only a 
rough general average, and different gardens and differ- 
ent seasons vary largely from this mean. A good bil 
garden will sometimes give_as much as 1,400 lbs, per 
acre. Prices vary considerably from year to year, but 
the development of the industry has not unnaturally 
been accompanied by a great decline in the amount paid 
- for the manufactured article. In 1868, it was said that 
tea would have to be sold at 2s. a pound in London to cover 
the cost of manufacture,* and, in 1882, the Deputy Com- 
missioner complained that the average price had fallen to 
1s, 2d. a pound., which was a serious matter as few 
gardens could produce their tea for less than a shilling. 
Since that date there has been'a great reduction in the 


* Report of the Commission appointed to enquire into the state and pros- 
pects of Tea Cultivation in Assam, Cachar, and Sylhet, Oalcutta, 1868, p. 14. 
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cost of production, and, in 1908, though the average 
price was only 63d. a pound. the results of the season 
were considered far trom unsatisfactory. 

Of recent years an attempt has been made to intro- 
duce the manufacture of green tea in order to meet the 
demands of the American market. In 1902, the Indian 
Tea Association offered a bounty of 13 annas on every 
pound of green tea manufactured. The following year 
this bounty was reduced by half, and nearly a million 
pounds of green tea were exported from Cachar. The 
principal difference between the manufacture of green 
and black tea is that the former article is not fermented, 
As soon as the leaf comes in, it is steamed in a drum for 
about half a minute; a process which turns it a, bright 
green colour and effectually stops all fermentation. Hx- 
cess moisture is then removed by a hydro-extractor or 
centrifugal machine, and it is then rolled, fired, and 
sorted into the following different grades, pinhead gun- 
powder, gunpowder young hyson, hyson no, i, hyson 
no. ui, twanky and dust, The infused leaf should be of a 
bright green colour, and the liquor of a very pale yellow 
shade, Most of this tea is sent to North America, but a 
small quantity is sold in the Midlands. 

The forests of Cachar fall into two main classes, the 
reserves and the unclassed state forests. Unclassed state 
forest is, however, nothing more nor less than waste land 
at the disposal of the Government, and does not of neces- 
sity possess any sylvan characteristics, In 1908-04, the 
area of the reserved forests was returned as 807 square 
miles. The alteration in the southern boundary of the 
district, which was carried out in 1904, transferred a 
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portion of these reserves to the Lushai Hills, but they re- 
main for departmental purposes under the forest officer 
stationed at Silchar. The area of unclassed state forest 
was 711 square miles, but this dees not include the area 
of waste land in the North Cachar subdivision, The 
population of this subdivision has a density of about 12 
to the square mile,* but the jhwm system of cultivation, 
which from time immemorial has been practised by the 
inhabitants, is very unfavourable to tree growth, 
The Barail reserve is situated in the North Cachar the re- 
Hills, a little to the north of Maibang, and the Lang- 
ting Mupa forest lies to the north of Katigara. All the 
other reserves are situated in the southern portion of the 
district, where they form a compact block, 692 miles in 
area, with one thin arm thrown out to Baladhan along the 
eastern frontier. The forests in the south are situated 
on low hilly country, much broken up with valleys, 
These hills are, for the most part, covered with mixed 
deciduous and evergreen forest; but where they bave 
been jhwmed, trees give place to bamboo scrub. Low 
swampy valleys are covered with canes and reeds, higher 
ones with tree growth. Details with regard to the area, 
date of constitution, and characteristics of each reserve 
over ten miles in area, will be found appended to this 
chapter. The receipts from each of these forests are 
shown in Table VIII. 

The following are the most valuable timber trees Pimber 
found in the district, and the uses to which they are 
generally put. House posts—nagesvar (mesua ferrea), 
jarul (lagerstroemia jflos reginae), gomari (gmelina 


* This figure excludes the temporary railway population. 
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arborea), sundi, and ramdala (duabanga soneratioides). 
Beams—cham (artocarpus chaplasha), rata (dysoxylum 
binectariferum), kurta (isonandra polyantha), jhalna (ter- 
minalia bicolorata), tailo (castanopsis indica), ramdala, 
dewa (artocarpus lakoocha), poma (cedrela toona), sida 
(lagerstroemia parviflora). Furniture—rata kurta, poma, 
gundroi (cinnamomum glanduliferum), cham, kathal 
(artocarpus integrifolia), and dewa. Agricultural pur- 
poses—gomari and jam (eugenia sp.), Tea boxes— 
tula, dhumboil (beilschmiedia sikkimensis), am (mangifera 
sylvatica), kadam, (anihocephalus cadamba), simul (bombax 
malabaricum), sutrong, haris (albizzia stipulate), odal 
(sterculia villosa), hortuki (terminalia citrina), satri (als- 
tonia scholaris), and sita, Railway sleepers—nagesvar 
and sida, Dug-out cances—cham, poma,: and simul. 
Boats—nagesvar, jarul, cham, and poma, Firewood— 
chalita (dillenia indica), sita, and buara. Perfumes—agar 
(aquilaria agallocha). 

The reserved forests are under the general control 
of a Forest Officer, assisted by a suitable staff. In un- 
classed state forests, settlement holders are allowed to 
graze their cattle, and to remove any forest produce other 
than reserved trees, free of charge, provided that it is 
required for home consumption and not for sale. Pro- 
fessional herdsman pay a fee of 8 annasfor each buffalo 
and 4 annas per head of other horned cattle. 

The first step to be taken by a timber trader is to 
apply for a permit for the trees he wishes to extract, 
The trees selected are marked by an officer of the 


® In the Inner Line reserve, whence most of the timber is obtained, previ- 


ous marking is not required, 
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department, and can then be felled.* After felling they 
are cut up into logs, dragged to the nearest stream, 
made up into small rafts (4hatais), and floated out of the 
forest. Trees whose specific gravity is greater than that 
of water are buoyed with bamboos, Lower down the 
river the khatais are made up into larger rafts (chalis), and 
taken to one of the revenue stations at Sonaimukh, Sil- 
char, and Siyaltek. Royalty can bo paid either at Sil- 
char or Hailakandi, or at Katigara tahsil office; and, on 
the production of the treasury voucher, a pass is issued 
and the produce can be removed, Timber may not be 
landed before it has reached a check station, except 
under the written authority of the forest officer. The 
rates of royalty on timber in the rough vary from one 
to four annas per cubic foot, according to the charac- 
ter of the tree. On bamboos there is a duty of Rs. 2-8 
per thousand, 

There is a brisk trade-in timber m Cachar, and from 
Table IX it will be seen that in this district the depart- 
ment is able to make a profit, The outturn of timber 
from the unclassed state forests is, however, generally 
larger than that from the reserves. In 1900-01, there 
was a considerable revenue derived from rubber, but the 
trees seem to have been killed out by overtapping, and 
since that year very little caoutchouc has passed 
through Cachar. Bamboos and cane are the most valu- 
able minor forest products in the district. 
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CHAPTER V. 


——— 


INDUSTRIES. 


Arts and industrics—Lac—Weaving of cotton cloth—Eri silk—Pottery 

Saw mills—The fishing industry. 
Apart from tea, and two saw mills worked by European 
capital, the industries of Cachar are of very small 
importance, They include weaving, the making of 
rough pottery, bell-metal utensils, iron hoes, daos, and 
simple agricultural implements,;,and the expressing of 
mustard oil. The following statement shows the num- 
ber of persons in the Cachar Plains, who returned these 
various industries as their means of livelihood, at the 
censuses of 1891 and 1901. From this it is clear that 
they can be of but little importance in the economy of 
an area, which im the latter year had a population of 
414, 781, souls. 


Workers in and Workers in and Pressers and Makerg and 


sellers of sellers of sellers of sellera of 
bell-metal, eta. iron work. oil, pote. 
1891... 76 479 181 1,003 
1901 ... 80 505 68 647 


This statement would at first suggest that the oil- 
man’s and the potter's craft were falling into disrepute, 


Arts and 
industries, 
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but this is not the case. Considerably more than half the 
persons who practised these industries in 1891, were at 
the same time tillers of the soil; but in the census tables 
all these semi-agriculturists were shown as oil-pressers or 
potters as the case might be. In 1901, persons whose 
principal occupation was cultivation were shewn under 
that head, and the fact that in their leisure moments 
they made daos or earthen pots was disregarded. Bell- 
metal -utensils are cast in moulds by Manipuris, but the 
total output is extremely small, Iron daos, axes, hoes, 
and sickles are made by Kamars from lumps of metal 
which they purchase from the local shopkeepers, Most 
of these blacksmiths are natives of Sylhet. Mustard oil 
is expressed by the ordinary bullock mill of Upper India. 
The industry has few followers outside the town of 
Silchar. Weaving and pottery are dealt with in the 
following paragraphs, 

Lac is only produced in the North Cachar Hills. It 
is generally reared. on vrhar (cajanus indicus) and a 
plant called sallibat. The method of propagation is as 
follows: Pieces of stick lac containing living insects, are 
placed in baskets, and tied on to the twigs of tho tree on 
which the next cropis to be grown. After a few days, 
the insects crawl on to the young branches and begin to 
feed and secrete the resin. They are left undisturbed 
for about six months, and the twigs encrusted with the 
secretion are then picked off. T'wo crops are generally 
obtained in the year, the first being collected in May and 
June, the second in October and November. ‘The first 
crop is largely used for seed, and it is the second which 
supplies the bulk of the exportedlac, Ants and the 
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caterpillars of a small moth sometimes do; much dam- 
age to the insect, and a heavy storm at the time when 
they are spreading over the plant will destroy them 
altogether. The lac produced is exported in its 
crude state and is sold to the kaiyas of the Assam 
Valley. 

Weaving is not practised as a home industry in the Weaving. 
plains of Cachar as it is in the Assam Valley, and the 
great mass of the rural population are dressed in the 
cheap fabrics of Manchester, and not in home-made 
cloth. The Jugi caste is strongly represented, but few 
of them now touch the loom, and such clothing as is pro 
duced is for the most part woyen by Manipuris, Kukis, 
Kacharis, Nagas, and Mikirs, The whole question of 
weaving in this Province has been dealt with at great 
length in a Monograph on the Cotton Fabrics of Assam, 
published at Calcutta by the Superintendent of Govern- 
ment Printing in 1897. The system followed in the 
Assam Valley is described on pages 80 to 51, and this is 
the system adopted by the Jugis on such occasions as 
they think fit to return to their traditional occupation, 
and occasionally also by the Manipuris, An alternative 
Manipuri process is described on page 77 and 78, and the 
Kuki and Kachari methods on pages 64—66. In th. 
absence of elaborate plans and diagrams, descriptions 
of mechanical processes of this character are extremely 
difficult to follow, and those curious in the matter should 
refer to the monograph itself. Any person who really 
wishes to understand the way in which the work isdone, 
would, however, be well advised to study the subject 
in person, and on the spot. 


produced, 


Hri silk. 
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The following is a brief description of the more 
important local products of the-loom. The than is a 
large, stout cloth made of white cotton thread, and used 
in the cold weather as a warm wrap. The ordinary size 
is 9’ by 4’ 6”, but it is sometimes 18’ in length and is 
worn double. ‘The price ranges from As, 8 to Rs. 8, The 
Janek is a garment worn by Manipuri women. It is 
fastened under the arms above the bust, and reaches to 
a little belowthe knee. Itismadeof green or dark blue 
thread with red and yellow stripes, and the border is some- 
times embroidered with flowers in cotton or silk. The price 
varies from Rs. 2-8 toRs..7.. The khesh is a thick cloth, 
either, plain or striped, used as a coverlet for a bed, as a 
wrapper by men, andasa petticoat by women. MKheshes are 
generally from 5’ to 9 in length by 8’ to 6’ in breadth, 
and cost from As. 8 to Rs. 8, ‘The Manipuris also 
weave cheap mosquito curtains which are sold for from 
As. 8 to Re. 1-4'a set. The Kukis weave cloths called 
pal, which are not unlike the khesh, and most of their 
clothing, like that of the Mikirs and Nagas, is home 
made. A speciality of theirs is the pari, a kind of rug 
made of lumps of raw clean cotton woven into a course 
stout cloth and knotted tightly between the weft. The 
ordinary part is about 8’ by 4 and costs some five 
rupees. 

The Eri silk-worm is reared by Kacharis both in the 
plains and in the hills, but the cloth produced is general- 
ly intended for home wear and very little comes to 
market. The worm (attacus ricini) derives its name from 
the ert or castor-oil plant (ricinus communis) on which it 
is usually fed. From five to six broods are hatched out 
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in the year, those which spin their cocoons in November, 
February, and May yielding mostsilk. The females, when 
they emerge, are tied to pieces of reed, and are visited 
by the males who are left at liberty. The eggs are 
hatched in the house and take from a week to fifteen days to 
mature. As soon as the worms appear they are placed 
on a tray, which is suspended in a place of safety, and 
fed on the leaves of the castor-oil plant. When fully 
grown they are about 33 inches long and of a dirty white 
or green colour, After the final moulting, the worms 
are transferred from the tray to forked twigs suspended 
across a piece of reed, and, when they are ready to 
spin, are placed on a bundle of dried plantain leaves or 
withered branches, which is hung from the roof of the 
hut, The matrix of the cocoon is very gummy, and the 
silk, which is of a dirty white colour, has to be spun not 
reeled off. Before this is done the cocoons are softened 
by boiling them in water and a solution of alkali. Empty 
cocoons yield about three-quarters. of their weight in 
thread. 

The earth used by potters is generally a glutinous pottery. 
clay, which is well moistened with water and freed from all 
extraneous substances. If itis too stiff, some clean, coarse 
hand is worked up with it. A well-kneaded lump of clay 
is then placed on the wheel, which is fixed horizontally, 
and made to rotate rapidly. As the wheel revolves, the 
potter works the clay with his fingers and gives it the 
desired shape. The vessel is then sun dried, placed in 
a mould, and beaten into final shape with a mallet, a 
smooth stone being held the while against the inner sur- 
face. It is then again sun dried, the surface is polished, 
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and it is ready for the kiln. The collection of the clay 
and firewood, the shaping of the utensils on the wheel 
and the stacking of them in the kiln, form the men’s 
portion of the work, The~women do the polishing and 
the fina) shaping. 

The instruments employed are the wheel (chak), 
which is about three feet in diameter and rotates on a 
piece of hard pointed wood fixed firmly in the ground, 
the mould (hach or saf) a hollow basin about 16 inches 
long by 8} inches deep, the mallet (mala or piteni), and 
the polisher (chaki). 

The Kumhars have abandoned their traditional occu- 
pation and taken to agriculture and only manufacture a 
few articles in thoir leisure hours. The most important 
Kumbhar villages are Joynagar, Chatla, Banraj and Kalain 
in the sadr subdivision, and Rangauti, Matijuri, Bishnu- 
pur, and Siboottar in Hailakandi. The principal articles 
manufactured are cooking-pots, water-jars, plates, cups, 
and lamps. The pottery is, however, much inferior to 
that imported from Bengal. 

Apart from tea, the only factories in which Kuropean 
capital is invested, are the Lakhipur saw mills at Phuler- 
tal, and the Barak mills at Sonaimukh. The former 
had an average labour force of 127 in 1904, the latter 
of 80. The outturn consists principally of tea boxes, for 
which there is a large local demand. Tea boxes are also 
constructed by native carpenters in Silchar. 
pee The fishing industry is not of very great importance, 

and is largely in the hands of Mahimals and Dom Patnis 
from Sylhet. There is no trade in salt fish, and the out- 
turn from the local fisheries has to be supplemented with 


Saw mills. 
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dried, and even fresh fish, brought from the haors and 
rivers of Sylhet. 

The following are the nets most commonly in use: 
(1) The pelain is a net in the form of the letter Y which 
is pushed through the water by the operator, as he walks 
along the bed’ of the fishery. Price As. 6 to Re. 1. 
(2) The jhinti is a large variety of the pelain which is 
worked from a boat. Price Rs. 2 to Rs. 8. (8) The 
kKhuti is a square net, the opposite corners of which are 
fastened to the ends of two flexible bamboos which are 
crossed in the middle. These crossed bamboos are fixed 
to a stout handle by means of which the net is raised 
and lowered. Price Rs.4 to Rs. 10, (4) The jhaki is a 
circular throw net weighted round the edge, and with a 
rope attached to the centre, It is thrown flat on the 
surface of the water, and the weights then sink and draw 
the outer edges of the net together. Price Rs. 8 to Rs. 6. 
(6) The hurajal is a drag net from 2 to 4 yards wide and 
10 to 25 yards long. Price Rs, 20 to Rs, 80. (6) The 
nupul or Manipuri net is used both as a khuti jal and 
as a drag net, and costs from As. 8 to Rs. 8. The 
traps used are of two kinds. The hogra is a triangular 
shaped basket filled with twigs and brushwood, which 
is sunk in the bed of a stream; the deo is of various 
shapes and sizes and is worked on the ,principle of a 
lobster pot. The polo is like a large wicker work wine- 
glass which is dabbed on the mud by the person work- 
ing it, any fish caught being removed through the stem, 

The fisheries of Cachar are divided into two main gisneries. 
classes, ‘lhe Barak, the Ghagra, the Sonai Rukni, the 


Chiri, and thirty-six more of the larger and more important 
18 
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fisheries, are put up to auction and sold to the highest 
bidder. The remaining fisheries, of which there are no 
less than 805, are settled for a term of years with the per- 
sons who on equitable grounds appear to have the strong- 
est claims to settlement. The revenue assessed varies 
from Re, 1 to Rs. 200, but in most cases is from Rs. 5 
to Rs. 15. The purchaser or settlement holder of the 
fishery is allowed to charge the following rates on the 
nets or traps used. The higher rates quoted are for 
fisheries valued at more than Rs: 50 per annum. Pelain, 
As. 4 and As. 2; jhinti, As. 6 and As, 4; khuti, As, 12 
and As, 8; shaki, As. 12and As. 8; hura, Rs, 5 and Ra, 4; 
nupil, As, 8, and As, 4; hogra and doo, As. 4 and As. 2; 
each fishing boat, Rs, 8-8 and Rs. 2. 

The following are the best eating fish found in the 
district :—rui (labeo rohita), chital (notopterus chitala), 
hilsa (clupea ilisha), sol (ophiocephalus striatus), 
magur (clarias magur), kai (anabas scandens), pufta 
(callichrous bimaculatus ), vacha (eutroptichthys vacha ). 

In the hills the Kukis and Kacharis use a throw net 
called len or jegeding which is similar to the jhaki of the 
plains. The Kacharis also buy a long net called jegalao 
from the inhabitants of Nowgong, which they stretch 
across a river, so that any fish swimming up or down it 
become entangled in its meshes. Traps are also set at 
dams and in swiftly flowing water. 


CHAPTER VI. 


ECONOMIC CONDITION OF THE PEOPLE, COM- 
MUNICATIONS, TRADE, TOWNS, AND 
LOCAL BOARDS. 


Subletting—Wages—Prices—Economic Condition of the people—Social 
restrictions—Communications—Railways—Roads—Inspection. bun- 
galows—Bridle paths—Ferries—Water communication—Post and 
Telegraph—Trade—Towns—Local Boards. 


THE system under which cultivators in Cachar have Bublotting 
been allowed to hold waste land at low rates of revenue ™™ 
has been favourable to the growth of a tenant class. 
The easy terms on which land could be obtained encour- 
aged the early settlers to extend their holdings, and the 
revenue assessed has not been high enough to compel them 

to relinquish land they did not actually require, Statis- 

tics of subtenancy were recorded at the last settlement, 
and showed that in the sadr tahsil 18 per cent. of the 
land under the cultivation of ordinary crops was held 

by tenants; in the Hailakandi tahsil 18 per cent.; and in 

the Katigara tahsil 20 per cent. The total area held by 
subtenants according to the returns was only 16 per 
cent. ; but the settlement officer was of opinion that 25 
per cent. would probably have been nearer to the mark. 
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Subletting is by no means common in the older par- 
ganas and the country near Silchar, as the mirasdars in 
this portion of the district have little land to spare. Ten- 
ants are proportionately most numerous in the Banraj, 
Lakhipur, and Chatla Haor parganas of the sadr tahsil ; 
the Vernerpur pargana in the south of the Hailakandi 
valley ; and the Kalain, Jalalpur, and Gumra parganas in 
the north-west corner of the Katigara tahsil, The rents 
paid are said to vary from Rs. 2-4-0 to Rs. 6-12-0 per 
acre, and cases not infrequently occur in which land- 
lords demand and obtain them in advance. On the 
other hand, abatements or remissions are allowed when 
there is a failure or destruction of the crop. The sell- 
ing value of ordinary rice land was reported by the 
settlement officer to range from Rs. 60 to Rs. 185 an 
acre. The following figures recorded at the census of 
1901 give a fairly correct idea of rural society in the 
plains portion of the district; Cultivating land-holders, 
158,080; non-cultivating landholders, 2,109; cultivating 
tenants, 80,256. Dependents as well as workers are in- 
cluded in each case, The number of tenants suggests 
that the settlement officer was right in doubting the ac- 
curary of his statistics of subtenancy. The large num- 
ber of cultivating landholders shows that Cachar is still 
a country of peasant proprietors, and that the landlord 
class is still numerically a small one. 

The bulk of the inhabitants of Cachar belong to castes 
which in other parts of India are employed as labourers. 
The facilities for obtaining land have, however, been so 
great that they have succeeded in rising to the position 
of peasant proprietors, or, at any rate, of cultivators; and 
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labour is in consequence both scarce and dear. The 
total number of persons supported by general labour in 
the Cachar Plains at the census of 1891 was only 8,751. 
Ten years later it was but 4,626, or barely 1 per cent, 
of the total population, as compared with nearly 7 per 
cent, in the Province of Bengal. The natural result is 
that wages are extremely high, Even in 1876, a com- 
mon labourer was given as much as Rs. 7 per mensem 
in addition to his food. The rates quoted at the present 
day range from Rs, 4 to Rs. 8 per mensem with food, 
and from Rs. 7 to Rs. 10Gfthe man is required to feed 
himself. The wage for daily labour ranges from As, 4 
to As. 8 a day, but, im spite of the high rates offered, 
it is the common complaint that labourers are scarce and 
difficult to procure. In the Hailakandi subdivision it is 
said that though the vast majority of the people are of 
a very low class, they decline to work for hire, either be- 
cause they are mirasdars themselves or the relations of 
mirasdars, 

Mirasdar is a sufficiently high-sounding title, but 
all that it connotes is that the man in question holds 
direct from Government. The holding is often not more 
than two or three acres in extent, and the great majority 
of the mzrasdars drive the plough themselves, and differ 
in no respects from the ordinary raiyat of the Assam 
Valley. By old custom, which dated from the time of 
the Kachari Rajas, the ownership of land carried with 
it the obligation to supply porterage to Government. 
This practice was only recently abolished, but in spite 
of the fact that the bulk of the mirasdars of Cachar 
belong to. castes which rank low in the Hindu social 
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seale, that nearly all of them cultivate their land with 
their own hands, and that the work in question was 
sanctioned by ancient usage dating back to the times 
of native rule, the great mass of the villagers pre- 
ferred to suffer pecuniary loss to undertaking work 
which in their estimation was degrading. It seems to 
have been originally the practicefor the wealthier miras- 
dars to bribe their poorer neighbours to act as coolies, by 
the offer of a bonus ranging from Re. 1 to Re. 1-8 per 
day, in addition to the wage of 6 annas received from the 
employer. Subsequently all the labour was provided by 
natives of Sylhet, under the control of daffadars, who ap- 
propriated a portion of the bonus paid for the coolie, 
The system of impressment has been discontinued since 
1904, but the enormous price paid for unskilled labour 
suggests that the general level of prosperity in the dis- 
trict must be unusually high, In the North Cachar sub- 
division labour is still fairly cheap, and is paid from As, 2 
to As. 4 a day. When the work is given out on con- 
tract the charge for weeding an acre of land varies from. 
Re. 1to Rs.2. The Kacharis are the principal employers 
of labour in the hills, and engage Rangkhol or Bete 
Kukis, Mikirs, or Nagas. The Kacharis seldom work for 
hire themselves, and never except amongst their own 
people. 

During the last forty years there has been a marked 
rise in the price of rice. In the ten years ending with 
1872, 20°2 seers of rice were gn theaverage to be procured 
forarupee. Inthe next decade, the average sank to 185; 
then to 149; and in the ten years ending with 1902, to 
119, This period was, however, one of considerable 
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stringency; the Cachar market was no doubt affected by 
the prices ruling in other parts of India, and it is doubtful 
whether the average for the current decade will reach so 
high a level, Twenty-three seers of rice were, for in- 
stance, procurable for a rupee at Hailakandi during the 
second half of February, 1905. Rice is generally appre- 
ciably cheaper at Hailakandi than at Silchar. This is, 
however, probably due to the fact that Haijakandi is 
only a small village in a rice-growing valley. The total 
volume of business transacted there is very small, and in 
the absence of any demand in the village, prices tend to 
keep low. Salt has cheapened considerably of recent 
years, but pulse shows a steady tendency to rise. Fur- 
ther details with regard to prices will be found in Table 
Xx. 

The economic condition of the people must be con- soudition of 
sidered fairly satisfactory. The soilis fertile, the rain- pie 
fall regular and abundant, and the bulk of the culti- 
vated land lies above the risk.of flood. Communica- 
tions are fair, and last and most important fact of all, the 
cultivator finds a market for his produce at the various 
bazars scattered about the district, to which the garden 
coolies come to satisfy their wants, At the time of the 
last re-settlement, an attempt was made to divide the 
villagers into the following five classes: (1) Mirasdars 
who derive their chief income from rents; (2) Mirasdars 
who sublet part of their land but are substantial culti- 
vators themselves ; (8) Mirasdars who cultivate the whole 
of their land and neither sublet nor rent; (4) Mirasdars 
who have to rent land in addition to their own holdings; 
(5) Tenants who own no land. Less than 2 per cent. 
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of the total number were included in the first two classes. 
Nearly two-thirds of the whole fell in the category of 
peasant proprietors who neither paid nor received rent, less 
than a seventh in Class IV., and rather moret han a quarter 
were found to be landless tenants. The actual figures 
recorded, which only refer to the householders themselves 
and not to those dependent on them, are as follows: 
Class I, 78; Class II, 598; Class ITI, 22,494; Class IV, 
5,882; Class V, 9,200. They are described by the settle- 
ment officer as having no pretensions to accuracy, though 
they may be taken as-a fair approximation to the truth.* 

The extent to which. indebtedness exists is a ques- 
tion of some importance, but is one with regard to which 
it is difficult to obtain reliable information. The local 
revenue officers, who have been recently consulted, state 
that from 60 to 76 percent. of the population are in debt; 
though they admit that in the majority of cases the deb- 
tor could discharge his obligations, if he would take 
service or do other work when not engaged on agricul- 
ture. It is difficult to believe that these statements can 
be correct, ‘The land revenue assessment is light; and 
only amounts to Re. 1-8-5 per head; the incidence of 
the excise revenue was only Re. 0-8-11 per head in 
1902-08; and there is a large foreign population who must, 
to a great extent, supply their wants from the produce of 
the villagers. On June 80th, 1908, there were 71,578 
adult coolies in the Cachar Plains, and assuming—an 
estimate that seems moderate enough—that each of them 


* Vide Cachar Re-assessment Report forwarded to the Chief Commissioner 
with letter No, 2987, dated 8th July, 1898, from the Officiating’Director of Land 
Records, 
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spent Rs, 25 a year on the products of the district, they 
would put some 18 lakhs of rupees in circulation amongst 
the villagers. This would amount to Rs. 6-8 per head 
for each man, woman and child in the plains of Cachar 
outside tea gardens and Silchar town in 1901. 


In a matter of this kind considerable weight must The settle. 


be attached to the opinion of the settlement officer, Rai “7°"” 
Sarat Chandra Banerji Bahadur. His estimate differs 
entirely from that submitted by the local revenue officials, 


and on @ priori grounds would seem to be much nearer to 
the truth. 


“In regard to the actual indebtedness of the people, it is 
not of course very easy to form an estimate. The point was one 
of the items set down for enquiry during the classification 
operations, and has been noted upon more or less carefully in 
regard to every village. ‘The statement of the mirasdars them- 
os in such a matter had to be accepted with considerable 
reserve. Large allowances had to be made for the natural 
anxiety to convince the assessing officer that, generally speak- 
ing, the people were in an abject state of poverty. The fact 
that there were evident signs to the contrary had necessarily 
no deterrent effect against sweeping statements of misery, or 
against the assertion that, unless the rates of assessment were 
reduced to what they were before the current settlement, every- 
body would starve. Rather careful enquiries were made in the 
Katigara tahsil as to the number of persons actually in debt in 
each village, and tested by the existenco of money bonds; and 
the result would go to show that the number of householders 
who had contracted debts formed about 10 per cent. of the 
whole, and that about a tenth of these, or 1 per cent., were 
rather heavily in debt.” 


According to the same authority, the rate of interest Piates of 
varies with the amount of money borrowed. For sums 
under Rs. 20 the usual rateis 75 per cent., though in parts 
of -the sadr tahsil it is only 60 per cent, and in the Verner- 
pur pargana, 48 per cent. For sums between Rs, 20 and 


Rs. 60, 75 per cent. is occassionally paid ; but 48 or 60 per 
14 
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cent. is the moreusual rate, For loansof between Rs. 50 
and Rs. 100, therate varies from 80 to 60 per cent., and 
is usually about 48 per cent. Money is borrowed for the 
purpose of paying for a wife, or land, or cattle, or law- 
yer’s fees, and sometimes to pay land revenue. The last- 
named obligation is, however, usually discharged by the 
sale of surplus paddy, vegetables, poultry, goats, and 
even cattle. In 1902, the Deputy Commissioner reported 
that there had been a marked advance in the economic 
condition of the district. Ready-made coats and shirts 
had come into common use, and there was a large de- 
mand for boots, umbrellas, cigarettes, and other foreign 
luxuries, Judged from some points of view the standard 
of comfort is still perhaps not high. The food eaten by 
the villagers is cheap and simple; their houses are small, 
dark, and ill-ventilated; their dress is not elaborate or 
costly. It seems, however, fairly clear that the wealth- 
producing capacities of the people are but slightly taxed, 
and that they have a great reserve of labour still 
untapped, A large proportion of the villagers grow 
little else but rice, and it is obvious that it does 
not take a full year’s work to raise a harvest of that 
cereal. Inadistrict where, a couple of years ago, a cooly 
impressed for Government could earn from one-and-a 
half to two rupees a day, it is difficult to believe that 
there could be much of poverty or debt. - 

The economic condition of the Kacharis, Nagas, and 
Jansen ‘Kukis, is described as satisfactory. They grow 
enough rice to last them-through the year, there are 
patches of sugarcane and vegetables round their houses, 
and in the semi-permanent Naga villages there are 
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gardens of guavas, mangoes, pomegranates, and peaches. 
The Mikirs, who are, however, a comparatively small com- 
munity, are said to be most improvident and unthrifty 
and to be nearly all of them in debt. Their creditors are 
the Kaiyas of Assam, who give them advances and buy 
their cotton at much below the market value. Neither 
they nor the Rangkhol Kukis grow enough rice to last 
them through the year, and the quantity of opium they 
consume is a very serious drain on their resources. 

There seem to be few restrictions on trades and Social 
handicrafts in Cachar. Jugis have almost entirely given 
up their traditional occupation of weaving, with the idea 
that this abstention will raise them in the social scale. 
In the Assam Valley a large part of the clothing worn 
by the people is made at home, but in Cachar the 
Manipuris are the only persons who utilize the leisure 
hours of their women in this way, The rearing of silk- 
worms is said to be restricted to the Kacharis, and in 
this way another useful source,of wealth is closed to the 
people of the plains. 

Prior to the construction of the Assam-Bengal Rail- Communica 
way, communications with the outside world were kept Stearers. 
up by steamer, During the rainy season big steamers 
came up the Barak to Silchar, but in the cold weather 
there is often barely three feet of water in the channel, 
and at this season of the year the journey from Calcutta 
to Silchar occupied five days. On the opening of the 
railway, this slow and irksome journey was reduced at 
once to 88 hours, passengers travelling by steamer from 
Chandpur to Goalundo, and thence by the Hastern 
Bengal State Railway to Calcutta. The steamer service 


Railways. 
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is still maintained, the vessels being owned and managed 
by the India General Steam Navigation Company and 
the Rivers Steam Navigation Company. The ports of 
call in Cachar for the large steamers which ply on the 
Barak are Badarpur, Siyaltek, Jatingamukh, and Masim- 
pur. In the rains, feeder steamers go up the Barak from 
Silchar to Lakhipur; up the Madhura to Chandighat; up 
the Ghagra to the Hattia rocks; and up the Katakhal to 
Kukichara. 

The Assam-Bengal Railway enters the district at 
a point a little. to the east of Badarpur junction, 
which is 252 miles from Chittagong. Here the line 
divides, and a branch line runs south of the Barak, 
past Katakhal, Salchapra, and Ghagra to Silchar, 
which is 18 miles from, Badarpur. The main line 
after leaving the junction crosses the Barak on a. 
magnificent bridge, which is 454 yards in length, and 
had the foundations of its piers carried to a depth 
of 80 feet below the bed of the river. It then 
winds its way up the Jatinga valley, and so makes its 
way through the North Cachar Hills into Assam. The 
following is a list of the stations in the district north of 
the Barak; the figures in brackets show the mileage from 
Chittagong: Bihara (262); Damchara (271); Harangajao 
(283); Jatinga (294); Haflang (808); Mahur (812); 
Maibang (327); Langting (848); Hathikhali (855). Lum- 
ding in the Nowgong district, which is the junction for 
the Gauhati branch, is 12 miles beyond Hathikhali. 

The Hill settion runs for the most part through 
shals of the worst destription, often intermixed with 
bands of kaolinite, which swells when exposed and causes 
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heavy slips; or exerts immense pressure on the sides 
of tunnels. To counteract this pressure, very heavy 
masonry was required; cuttings had to be arched in, and 
special measures taken to allow the drainage to escape. 
Though the hill section is only 118 miles in length, it 
contains 24 tunnels, 7 covered ways, and 74 major 
bridges, the longest being 660 feet, the highest 113 
feet above the river bed; while many of the banks 
and cuttings approach 100 feet in height and depth 
respectively. Apart from the special engineering diffi- 
culties, great inconvenience; was experienced, owing to 
the absence of local labour and food supplies, and to 
the unhealthiness of the country traversed. At one 
time in addition to the railway material, food for over 
25,000 men had to be carried into the hills on elephants, 
bullocks, ponies, and other pack animals, The result is 
that the cost of construction of the hill section has been 
extremely heavy. In the plains, the railway has brought 
Cachar, which, prior to 1898, was.a,remote and isolated 
district, within easy reach of Calcutta. In the hills it 
has already begun to attract settlers to the valleys of the 
Jatinga, the Doiang, and the Mahur; but it has not yet 
been open long enough for its effects to be fully felt. 
The heavy rainfall combined with the extraordinari- Roads. 

ly tenacious character of the clay, has always rendered 
the question of road communications a serious problem 
in Cachar. In 1858, there was only one road in the dis- 
trict, and that had not been repaired for years.* In 
1866 there were six roads under the ferry fund board, 


* Statiatical Account of Assam by W. W. Hunter; Vol. II, page 425. 
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which had an aggregate length of between 50 and 60 
miles.* In 1904, there were altogether 201 miles of 
road and 198 miles of bridle path in the plains por- 
tion of the district. In spite of the existence of all these 
miles of cart road, goods are still, to a great extent, car- 
ried by cooly or pack bullock. In the matter of wheeled 
traffic, the inhabitants of the Surma Valley have shown 
a singular lack of initiative and enterprise. Driving 
roads have been in existence for many years, yet in 1902 
there were only 260 carts in Cachar, as compared with 
upwards of 8,500.in the district of Darrang. In this 
respect their neighbours on the east have put them quite 
to shame. Carts were first sent into Manipur in 1896, 
the people were not slow to grasp the advantage of 
wheeled transport, and a few years later there were no 
less than 1,700 carts plying between Imphal and the 
Assam Valley. 

Principal The trunk road enters Cachar at Badarpur, 51 miles 

Fisins. —_ from Sylhet, and crosses the Manipur frontier at Jirighat, 
40 miles from Badarpur. There are dak bungalows at 
Badarpur, Salchapra, and Silchar, and inspection bun- 
galows at Salchapra, Lakhipur, Jirighat and Banskandi. 
Most of the minor streams are bridged, but ferries ply 
across the following rivers; the figure in brackets re- 
presents the mileage from Badarpur: Dhaleswari (2) ; Pola 
(8); Katakhal (6); Ghagra (12); Barak (20); Chiri (27); 
and Jiri (40). From Silchar, a driving road runs south, 
then turns west and passes Hailakandi, and finally runs 
due north till it meets the trunk road a little to the east 


* Dacca Blue Book, page 366. 
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of Badarpur. Northof Hailakandi, the Burnimukh road 
takes off on the east to Salchapra railway station, South 
of Hailakandi, two roads, which ultimately merge in one 
and sink to the status of a bridle path, run towards the 
Lushai Hills, and there are numerous minor roads and 
bridle paths branching off east and west, which have 
been constructed to serve the various tea gardens in the 

Vicinity. Hast of Silchar there is the Maniarkhal road, 
which is not fit for wheeled traffic after Sonaimukh, 
and several bridle paths. North of the Barak there is 
the Natwanpur bridle path, which runs westward to the 
Jaintia Parganas, the Damchara, Nemotha, Sibarbund, 
and Baladhan paths, with various other minor paths 
branching from them. The road system is, however, 

_too complicated to be described in detail, and can be 
more readily understood by referring to the map which 
accompanies this volume, 

In addition to the ones already mentioned, there are taspection 
inspection bungalows at Bikrampur and Gumera on the at 
Natwanpur road; at Barkhala on the Jatinga valley road ; 
at Tikalpur on the Durganagar road; at Udharband on 
the Scottpur Udharband road, at Sonaimukh on the 
Maniarkhal road; at Narainpur on the Burnimukh road, 
at Lala, Katlichara, Jalinga, and Maragang on the 
Jhalnachara road; and at Kanglai on the Aijal road. 

In the North Cachar Hills there is a bridle path Patnein 
from Haflang to the hot springs, which is continued °¢#- 
through Jowai to Shillong. There are rest-houses at 
the following places; the figures in brackets show the 
mileage from Haflang: Gunjong (16); Derebara (244) ; 
Baga (32); Khorungma (404); Hot springs (52). From 
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Gunjong there is a bridle path to Doiangmukh 
(42 miles), and from Doiangmukh to the hot springs 
(40 miles), There are no rest-houses on cither of these 
paths. From Maibang a bridle path runs to Baladhan, 
56 miles away, with rest-houses at Guilong (8 miles), 
Laishung (174 miles), and Hanygrum (26} miles), From 
Laishung a path strikes eastward to the border of the 
Naga Hills district 21 miles away. 

The extreme rapidity with which the rivers rise 
after rain, renders the construction of permanent bridges 
over the larger streams a matter of some difficulty and 
of great expense, Ferries are in consequence largely 
used, and there are over 100 in the plains portion of the 
district. In the cold weather, when the rivers fall, they 
are often spanned by temporary bamboo bridges. 

In addition to the lines of steamers to which refer- 
ence has been already made, country boats play an im- 
portant part in the transport business of the district. 
They are of the ordinary heavy type whichcovers the 
rivers and streams of Eastern Bengal. The following 
statement shows the navigable rivers of the district, and 
the highest point to which a boat of four tons burthen 
can proceed in the rains and in cold weather :— 
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Hienest point TO WHICH BOAT OF 4 TONS BURTHEN 
CAN PROCEED. 
NAME OF RIVER. 


In cold weather. In rains, 
Amjur .. ..-| Not navigable Up to Thaukim punji, 
Badri ee ce do. Narainpur Ten Hatato. 
Barak... . | Tipaimokh Kacharbali. 
Bohali «. ... | Not navigable Thaukim punji. 
Chiri on oi do. Joypur bazar. 
Dalu “ids es do. Dalngram Tea Estate, 
Dhaleswari Katakhal do. Bhairabicharamukh, 
Ghagra ... Ae do, Barajalingn bazar. 
Jatinga .., ie do. Balichara ‘lea Estate. 
Madhura ... aes do. Pathichara Tea Hatato. 
Mara Dhaleswari ... do, Ainakhal Tea Estate. 
Rukni_.., “ do. Lushai boundary. 
Balganga ... re do, Derby Tea Estate, 
Sonai ase a einen Tea Es- | Chhotanatia, 

DATA, 


The following statement shows how enormous was 
the development of postal business during the last 
forty years of the century; nearly 85 letters and post- 
cards being delivered in 1908-04 for every one that came 
to hand in 1861-62 :— 


{ 


Number of !ettora and post- b Savi Balance at the 
cards omitting thousnnds lca Phat de credit of the de- 
delivered in positors. 


1903-04. [13 71-72. | 1903-04. | 1871-72. | 1908-04, 


1903-04. 


| 
1861-62. |1870-71. 


Number of post 
offices in 


~— Kes. Rs. 
80 20 il 3,808 6,800 | 7,08,000 
( 


15 


“Bxternal 
Trade, 


Internal 
Trado, 
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The mail is brought by the Assam-Bengal Railway 
from Calcutta to Silchar, and distributed by runners to 
the different post offices in the plains. A statement show- 
ing the places at which post and telegraph offices are 
situated will be found in the Appendix. 

The savings bank has also made much progress, and 
considering the low rate of interest allowed and -the 
scarcity of capital in the district, the volume of deposits 
is considerable. The figures given for 1872 were re- 
turned after the bank had only been open for a short time; 
but on the data then before him the Collector hazarded 
the opinion that the bank was not likely to succeed at 
all, 

The import trade is chiefly in the hands of foreign 
shopkeepers, the most important articles brought into 
the district being rice, which is required for the large 
cooly population, flour, betel-nuts, salt, sugar, ghi, cotton 
piece-goods, kerosine oil, coal, and iron and steel. The 
only important articles-of export are tea, which is ship- 
ped direct from the gardens, and timber and other 
forest produce. More than half of the total weight of 
the trade still (1903-04) enters or leaves the district by 
water. Manipur exports to Cachar timber and other 
forest produce, cattle, and Indian piece-goods; and re- 
ceives in return European piece-goods and twist, dried 
fish, and betel-nuts, Forest produce is floated down the 
rivers. Other articles are carried on men’s backs or 
sometimes on pack bullocks. 

The internal trade of the district is carried on at 
markets which are held on certain specified days in the 
week, at the more important of which there are generally 
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several permanent shops. After Silchar itself, where 
there are upwards of 470 shops, the principal business 
centres are Udharband on the Madhura river, Sonaimukh 
at the junction of the Sonai and the Barak in the Sonapur 
pargana, and Barkhala near the Jatinga river. A list 
of the bazars, showing the days of the week on which 
they are held, and a list of all places in which there are 
three or more permanent shops will be found in the Ap- 
pendix. Most of the shopkeepers are natives of Sylhet, 
Bengal, or the United Provinces, and very few of the 
indigenous inhabitants of the district have attempted to 
appropriate any portion of the profits that accrue from 
retail trade. The number of Marwari merchants is also 
very small. The village shopkecper usually deals in grain 
and pulse, ghz, oil, sugar, molasses, salt, tobacco, spices, 
umbrellas, and piece-goods. The villagers come to the 
bazars on market days, bringing with them rice or 
paddy, fruit, vegetables, goats, and poultry. In addition 
to the weekly markets, a large fair is held every year in 
March on the north bank of the Barak opposite Badar- 
pur. Upwards of 15,000 people are said to attend, and 
there is a considerable amount of business done, 

Silchar is the only place in the district which has Zewns: 
any pretensions to the name of town. It is situated on 
the left bank of the Barak in 24’ 40’N, and 92°,48’E, and 
commands a charming view down theriver, which is 
dotted with the sails of native craft and lined with 
groves of the areca palm, while, a little to the north, the 
purple hills of North Cachar rise sharply from the 
plain. 

The town itself has a somewhat tumble-down 
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appearance, and, with the exception of the church and 
the new circuit house, does not contain a single building 
of any size or dignity, The houses of the Huropeans 
stand round a piece of open ground, which becomes very 
wet and swampy in the rains. The business quarter 
lies a little to the south, but there are few substantial 
merchants in Silchar. There is a considerable trade im 
rice, Huropean piece-goods, timber, and other forest 
produce, Tea boxes are manufactured by native firms, 
and there ig a small printing-press, at which a verna- 
cular paper is published. The place has been grow- 
ing steadily in sizo during the last thirty years, the 
population at the last four enumerations being 1872, 
4,925; 1881, 6,567; 1891, 7,523; and 1901, 9,256. Asin 
most of the other towns in Assam the bulk of the popu- 
lation is of foreign birth, Silchar was constituted a 
municipality under Act ¥ (B.C.) of 1876 in 1898. There 
are twelve commissioners, sight of whom are non-officials 
and are elected,.while.four are nominated, and two 
hold office ex-officio. The principal tax imposed is one 
ranging from 6} to 74 per cent. on the annual value of 
holdings. From Table XVII it will be seen that much 
of the municipal revenue has been raised from the fees 
levied in the market and at the ferry, and from grants 
from other funds. The total area of Silchar is 2°4 square 
miles, and it is served by 18 linear miles of road, 10 of 
which are metalled. ‘The town is lighted by 98 lamps, 
and there are three reserved tanks and four wells from 
which drinking water can be obtained. 

Hailakandi is not large enough to be dignified by 
the name of town, It contains the subdivisional court, 
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thana, and lock-up, a dispensary, high school, and tahsil 
office, but the total population.of the place in 1901 was 
only 1,838 souls. It is, in fact, simply a small village 
surrounded on every side by rice fields. 

Haflang is situated on the top of a hill, 8,117 feet Haftang. 
above the level of the sea, on the north side of the main 
section of the Barail range. The subdivisional magis- 
trate’s court was transferred to this place from Gun- 
jong in 1896, as it then began to acquire considerable 
importance as the headquarters of the hill section of the 
Assam-Bengal Railway. lhe station is prettily laid out, 
and commands a fine view of some of the highest peaks 
of the Barail, whose summits are nearly 6,000 feet above 
the level of the sea. The place is, however, entirely a 
creation of the railway, and apart from the presence of 
the Subdivisional Officor and his staff, has no impor- 
tance. 

In 1872, the management of the district roads was Looal, - 
entrusted to a committee presided over by the Deputy 
Commissioner. The funds at their disposal were partly 
obtained from tolls and ferries on local roads and other 
miscellaneous sources, but principally from grants made 
by the Bengal Government from the amalgamated dis- 
trict road fund. In 1874, when Assam was erected into 
a separate Administration, the Government of India 
assigned one-seventeenth of the net land revenue for local 
purposes, The . district improvement fund was then 
started, and the administration of its resources was as 
before entrusted to the Deputy Commissioner assisted 
by a committee, The actual amount placed at their dis- 
posal was not large, and,in 1875-76, the total income of 
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the district funds of the province was only Rs, 1,865,000, 
which was a small sum in comparison with the twelve 
and a half lakhs of rupees received by the Local Boards 
in 1908-04. In 1879, a Regulation was passed, provid- 
ing for the levy of a local rate, and the appointment of a 
committee in each district to control the expenditure on 
roads, primary education, and the district post. Three 
years later the district committees were abolished by 
executive order, and their place was taken by boards 
established in each subdivision, which are the local 
authorities in existence at the present day. The Deputy 
Commissioner is Chairman of the board of the head- 
quarters subdivision, and the Subdivisional Officer is 
Chairman of the Hailakandi Board. The Local Boards 
are entrusted with the maintenance of all roads within 
their jurisdiction, except the provision and maintenance 
of local staging bungalows and dispensaries, and the 
Supervision of village sanitation, vaccination, and the 
district post. They are'also in charge of primary 
education, subject to the general control of the Hdu- 
cation Department, and are empowered to make 
grants-in-aid to schools of higher grade, subject to 
certain rules. For these purposes, they have placed at 
their disposal the rate which is levied under the Assam 
Local Rates Regulation of 1879, at the rate of one anna 
per rupee on the annual value of lands, as well as the 
surplus income of pounds and ferries, and some minor 
receipts. This income is supplemented by an annual 
grant from provincial funds. The principal heads of 
income and expenditure are shown in Table XXII. 


CHAPTER VII. 


——— 


GENERAL ADMINISTRATION, 


Native system of Jand revenue administration and early British settle. 
ments—The settlement of 1884—The scttlement of 1900—Expansion 
of settled area since 1830~Waste land available for settlement— 
Disforestgtion—Different forms of land tenure—Incidence of land 
revenue-~Land revenue collection—Town lands--Opium—Country 
spirit—Ganja—Laopani—Incomo-tax—Stamps—Public works—Gen- 
eral administration—Criminal: and civil justice—Registration— 
Volunteering—Police-——Jail—Hdueation—Medical. 


Tue following account of the revenue system of Cachar 
under native rule, and of the earlier settlements made 
by British officers, is reproduced from the Statistical 
Account of Cachar by Sir W. W, Hunter :— 


The following paragraphs are mainly condensed from the 
‘Annual Report on the Revenue Administration of Cachar for 
1871-72’ :—'he first settlement of Hindus in the District is placed 
about 200 years ago, in the reign of Raja Suradarpa Chandra, 
The tradition runs that in his reign, an Assami Hindu named Bik- 
ram Rai was sent from the capital of Dimapur into that part of 
Cachar now known as Bikrampur, to encourage the settlement 
of Bengali immigrants from the west. Among other founders 
of colonies, the names are mentioned of Asu Thakur from 
Pratapghar in Sylhet, and the ancestor of the family now 
represented by Gulal Khan Chaudhari from Tipperah. By the 
time that Kartik Chandra came to the throne, the number of 
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colonists was very considerable. At first the rents were ex- 
tremely low, the earliest mentioned rates being a he-goat, a pair 
of fowls, « duck, and two cocoanuts from each holding, irre- 
spective of its size. Subsequently the rent was fixed at 12 annas 
for each hal (about 4d. per acre). Kartik Chandra raised the 
rate for the hal to Rs. 3; and it is said that Gobind Chandra, the 
last of the Cachar Rajas, obtained from some lands as much as 
-Rs. 6 per hal, or about 2s, 6d. per acre. The lands, which of 
course were originally under jungle, were settled not with in- 
dividuals, but with corporations called rajs. Each raj, again, 
was subdivided into minor corporations or khels, which formed 
the roal units of the revenue system. Each individual in the 
khel was held jointly and severally liable for the revenue assess- 
ed on the “hel, and similarly each khel was responsible for the 
payments of its raj, The khel elected its own mouthpiece, - 
known asa mukhiar. Certain portions of the area allotted to each 
khel was appropriated rent-free to persons of standing ; and of 
the lands remaining, every man received as much as he could 
cultivate. The system of rent-free grants was discontinued by 
Gobind Chandra, but the influence and recognised position of 
the grantees endured loug afterwards. In the early days of 
British administration the chief titles within the ‘hel were sold 
by Government at the following rates :—Chaudhari, Rs, 100; 
mazumdar, Rs. ‘75; Lashkar, Rs. 60; bara-bhuiya, Rs. 50; majar- 
bhuiya, Rs. 25. The head-men of the raj and khel were pri- 
marily responsible for the revenue, which was collected in the 
following fashion :—A Cachari peon was sent to the house of 
the head-man with a demand for payment. The head-man 
then sounded a drum, or fired a gun if the demand was urgent. 
When the people came together the revenue was forthwith 
collected. Defaulters, after being allowed a short respite, were 
arrested and brought before the Raja. If it appeared that they 
had no means, the sharers in the taluk, or separate estate, were 
invited to enter upon the defaulter’s land, on condition of satis- 
fying the arrears. If they declined, the holding was given to 
the thel. If the khel failed to pay, the land lapsed to the raj, 
which could not rofuse. In no case were outsiders admitted. 
The term khel was also applied to certain localities, which either 
had to supply the Raja with certain definite commodities, such 
as betel-nuts or firewood, or the rents of which were assigned to 
cortain functionaries of State. Thus Paikan khel was the name 
of an estate, the rent of which was devoted to the expenses of 
worshipping the goddess Ran Chandi; Vishnughar khel was 
appropriated to Lakshmi Narayan; Bhisingsa khel, to Shama 
or Kali. 
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Cachar lapsed to the British in 1830, and Captain Fisher, 
assumed charge of the District in July of that year. He con- 
tinued the native revenue system which he found in force. The 
terms were that for all cleared lands revenue should be paid at 
the rate of sikka Rs, 4-12, or Company’s Rs. 5-2 per kulba or 
hal (abodt 28. per acre); bart or the sites of houses, chara or 
garden-lands, and tanks, etc, were altogether exempt; while 
jungle was revenue-freo for the first 1,000 days of its occupation, 
and then assessed at rates varying from Rs. 2-12 to Rs. 3-8 
per hal (1s. 1d. to 1s. 5d. per acre). Captain Fisher appears to 
have made a rough survey of the cultivated lands under his 
charge, by which a total of 20,663 acres were assessed at 
sikka Rs. 20,101, equivalent to Company’s Rs, 21,441, leaving 
an additional area of about 9,000 acres revenue-free as baksha, 
debottar, ete. 

About the year 1884 there ensued a series of unusually wet 
seasons. The people were unable to-cultivate their fields, and 
the revenue fell into heavy arrears. ‘The attention of the Board 
of Revenue was called to the high rates of assessment, and in 
1888 Major Burns, who had succeeded to the office of Superin- 
tendent on Captain Fisher’s death, was instructed to make a 
new settlement on more easy terms. This settlement was based 
on Captain Fisher’s imperfact survey. The period was for five 
years, terminating in Apri] 1843, The highest rate of rice-land 
was Rs. 3 per hal ( about 1s. 38d. por acre); the rent for chara 
land was fixed at Rs. 2-8 per hal (about 1s. per acre); bari 
land remained revenue-free as before; while jungle land was 
settied revenue-free for 1,000 days, and thereafter at the current 
rates. The area assessed was 86,430 acres, of which 6,261 
acres were jungle ; the revenue fixed was Rs. 24,974, rising to 
Rs. 26,985 at the expiration of the term of settlement. ; 

In 1841 Lieutenant (now General) Thuillier was deputed 
to survey the District, and the work was finished by the close 
of the following year. This survey comprised an area of 
182,878 acres. Tho lands bordering the principal rivers and 
streams, to which cultivation was then limited, were actually 
measured and divided into 241 mauzas, For the rest, arbitrary 
lines were cut through tho jungle, so far as it was reasonably 
supposed that the work of reclamation would extend in the 
immediate future; and the tracts included within these lines 
were marked on the map as dags. Great difficulties afterwards 
followed when the area of these dags was taken up for cultiva- 
tion. The tea grants for the most part lay beyond the limits of 
the survey, and each grant when subsequently made was con- 
stituted an independent mauza. 
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In 1842 Deputy Collector Galak Chandra Rai Bahadur was 
specially deputed from Sylhet to make the new settlement 
which 1s known by his name, The term was to be for fifteen 
years; the rates fixed by the expiring settlement for cultivated 
lands were to be continued ; the old scttlement-holders were to 
be recognised ; and the work was to be conducted in accordance 
with the results of the survey just completed. The Rai Baha- 
dur’s settlement comprised an area of 97,904 acres, of which 
80,043 were jungle-lands ; the revenue was fixed at Rs, 43,146, 
rising ultimately to Rs. 58,518, Both chara and bari lands 
were assessed at rates varying from Rs. 3 to Rs. 2 per hal (1s. 
3d. to 10d. per acre); but all lathiraj granted before the Dis- 
trict came under British administration was strictly respected. 
Jungle land was assessed rent-free for the first five years, at 
Re. 1-8 per hal (7d. per acre) for the next five years, and at 
full rates for the concluding five years of the term. At the 
termination of the rent-free period, it was found that the miras- 
dars had taken up more jungle than they wore able to cultivate. 
They were accordingly permitted by the Board of Revenue to 
relinquish portions of their holdings upon terms. But the re- 
duction in the total of the revenue caused by such relinquish- 
ments was more than compensated by additional settlements of 
jungle-land, made from time to time to expire with the currency 
of the fifteen years’ setiloment. The number of now estates 
thus added was 1,458, with an area of 35,288 acres, and a re- 
venue of Rs. 20,302. The general result was that in 1854-55, 
there were altogether 7,773 estates on tho rent-roll of the Dis- 
trict, paying a revenue of Rs. 67,660. 

In 1855-56 Major Verncor, who was then in charge of 
Cachar, effected the settlement of certain tracts of jungle land 
for a period of fifteen years, at rates varying from 4 annas to 
Rs. 3 por hal. Some of the terms of this settlement do not ex- 
pire until the year 1879. Altogether 972 estates were settled 
by Major Verner, with an area of 70,216 acres, and an ultimate 
revenue of Rs, 37,123, By this means, when the Rai Bahadur’s 
settlement expired in 1857-58, the total land revenue amounted 
to Ra. 81,676, ; 

In 1858-59 a new settlement of the District was undertake 
by Captain Stewart, the expiring settlement having been in 
the interval provisionally extended for one year. The new 
term was for twenty years, which will not expire until 1879, 
The proceedings were based upon Lieutenant Thuillier’s survey ; 
and a native surveyor, or ami, was deputed to measure lands 
not included in the map. For purposes of assessment all tho 
cultivated lands were divided into two clssses, according to their 
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productive powers. The rates at which first-class land was as- 
sessed ranged from Rs. 8-8 to Rs. 2 per hal (about 1s. bd. to 10d. 
per acre ), according, to advantages of situation; and those at 
which second-class land was assossed, from Rs. 3 to Rs. 1-8 per hal 
(about 1s, 3d. to 7d. per acre). Jungle-producing thatching grass 
and reeds was settled at the full rates charged for cultivated 
lands in the same neighbourhood. Forest land that required 
much clearing was settled rent-free for the first three years, 
and then at rates gradually rising to the full rates charged for 
adjacent land. ‘he number of estates was reduced by amalga- 
mation from 8,470 to 6,120, cbvering an area of 182,542 acres, 
and paying a minimum revenue of Rs. 90,631. These figures 
are exclusive of the jungle land settled previously by Major 
Verner. Fresh settlements of jungle land were made from 
time to timo for periods terminating with Major Stewart’s 
settlement in 1879. 


Preparations for the next settlement were com- The settle- 
menced in the cold weather of 1878-79, but the work 18%. 
was not completed till 1884, Hach of the three tahsils 
of Silchar, Katigara, and Hailakandi, was divided into four 
circles, and rates were fixed in accordance with the 
assessment capacity of each circle. The rates for the 
first circle were the same in each tahsil, but for the 
other circles, there was a considerable difference be- 
tween the tahsil rates, e.g., fourth circle homestead land 
paid Rs. 6 per hal in Halikandi, but only Rs. 4-12 in 
Katigara. Land was divided into four classes: (1) home- 
stead and garden; (2) cultivation, including land under 
san-grass; (8) tea; and (4) waste. The rate for tea 
varied from Rs. 6 to Rs. 7-2 per hal, and waste was 
uniformly assessed at Re. 1 per hal, or 8 annas 4 pies 
peracre, The acre rates assessed on homestead varied 
from 15 annas 9 pies to Re. 1-11-0, and on cultivation 
other than tea, from 12 annas 8 pie to Re. 1-7-6. The 
total increase of revenue brought out by the settlement 
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was Rs. 60,000 or nearly 88 per cent. The cost of the 
operations was Rs. 3,63,000, which swallowed up the 
whole of the enhancement for the first six years. 
ment of The current settlement, which was carried out 
between the years 1894 and 1899, came into forcein April 
1900, and will expire in 1915. In imposing rates, a dis- 
tinction was drawn between land under rice and land 
under ordinary staples other than rice, and the village 
was, to some extent, abandoned as the unit of assessment, 
distinctions bemg drawn between good and bad rice land 
in the same village, The class of the village was, how- 
ever, usually held to be the same as the class of the bulk 
of the rice-land of which ib was composed; and homestead 
and land growing other crops than rice, followed the 
village class. ‘The following statement shows the rates 
assessed per bigha,* and the proportion of land of each 
description falling in each class :— 


HomeEstEap, Rice, OtHe Onors. | Waste. 
; rc) 3 3 ; 1 3 / 13 
a & ai ea 
= vo 2 o 2 i o By oO 
4 . . a 
» | 34 | 53 | $4 i 9 | #3 | y | Pe 
Bigg) ® | ge | &® | By | #1 Bs 
7 o 
£ | 8s 4 33 3 32 | 2/838 
a ay =| Oh ied oy pas] 
ar 
As. As, Ag. As 
Class I 13 46 Il 42 8 37 2 
38 
ee 11 28 9 30 7 30 1 
» UI 8 7 vi 19 5 19 
ben 
» IV. 6 ) 5 8 4 14 
» V 4 1 


* One sore is equivalent to 8'026 bighas. 
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The gross increase of revenue amounted to 
Rs. 1,438,944 or nearly 47 por cent., but in the greater 
part of the district the whole of this enhancement was not 
brought into force at once. In all villages in which the 
increase was as much as 88 per cent., the enhancement 
was spread over a period of either eight or twelve years. 
The total cost of the settlement was Rs. 3,92,000, which 
absorbed the whole of the increase of revenue for the 
first four years.of its currency. An important feature 
of this settlement was the breaking up of the joint mahals 
owned by co-parcenary bodies, into ratyatwart holdings of 
the ordinary type. ‘The change was appreciated by the 
people, and was carried out without difficulty. 

The following statement shows in a concise form the 
area covered by each successive settlement and the 
initial revenue demand :— 


1830. | 1838. | 1843. | 1859. | 1884. | 1900. 
Bottled aren, acres... | 20,663 | 36,430;| 97,904 | 152,542 | 262,645 | 978,464 
Revenue, Re. va | 21,421 | 24,974 | 43,146 | 90,631 ]2,22,780 | 4,00,672 


It is a noticeable fact that, though the acreage assess- 
ment in 1900 was higher than that imposed at most of 
the preceding settlements, it is almost identical with 
that in force no less than 70 years before. The enor- 
mous increase that has occurred in the settled area, is 
obscured by the fact that the above table only takes 
account of land actually under re-settlement at the time. 
It does not include revenue-free grants, or the estates 
that had been settled in fee simple, or under leases which 
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had still some time to run. The total settled area of the 
district in 1880 was 29,352 acres, but by 1902-08 it had 
risen to 607,466 acres, that is to say, in the comparatively 
short space of 72 years it had increased more than 
twenty-fold. 

Cachar differs from Assam Proper in the fact that 
waste land is held on specially low rates. In the Brah- 
maputra Valley land settled under the ordinary rules 
pays full rates of revenue whether under crop or not; 
and the result is that very little waste is held under 
ordinary patta,*.. In 1900, it was found that nearly 84 
per cent. of the land held by ordinary villagers in Cachar 
was waste, and over 70 per cent, of the land included in 
the tea estates. he proportion of waste in the settled 
area of the district as a whole was no less than 51 per 
cent. The Settlement Officer was, however, of opinion 
that the great bulk of the waste land settled under 
ordinary lease was more or less unculturable, and was 
only fit for grazing or the growth of fuel. 

The existence of a lowrate for waste must obviously 
act as an inducement to take up land, and to retain it as 
long as there is any hope of bringing it under the plough, 
and the result is that the proportion of culturable land 
which is still unsettled is very small, The following 
statement shows the percentage of the total area of 
each tahsil at the last settlement which was (a) un- 
settled, and (5) classed not only as unsettled but also as 
culturable :— 


* Nowgong, 1902-03. Total area settled at full rates excluding land settled 
with planters, 199,383 acres. Net cropped area excluding land cropped with tea, 
107,278 acres, 
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Percentage 

Percentage of total 

of total ares, 

Area unsettled 
unsettled. and 

culturable. 

Silchar  tahsil... ... 12:16 6:0 
Katigara 4, a ... 13:07 4°6 
Hailakandi ,,  ... 186 3:2 


The expression culturable is, however, somewhat 
loosely used, and the Settlement Officer admits that the 
only parganas in which there is really any unsettled land 
which is fit for cultivation, are Davidsonabad, Bhuban 
Hills, and Lakhipur, all of whieh he on the outskirts of 
the sadr tahsil. There is a considerable area of so-called 
culturable unsettled land in parganas Haritikar and 
Lebherputa in the Katigara tahsil, and near the Chatla 
haor, but consisting as it does of marsh and fen, it would 
not do for permanent cultivation or habitation, though 
parts of it might perhaps afford a cold-weather crop. 

There can be little doubt that there is a real and Disforesta- 
genuine demand for land in Cachar, To meet this 
demand, steps were taken to throw open to cultivation a 
portion of the forest reserves which occupy so largo a 
proportion of the district. In 1896, the Dhaleswari 
reserve, which covered an area of 22,164 acres in pargana 
Vernerpur, was disforested.* Unfortunately a great part 
of this forest proved to be quite unfit for cultivation, and 
only about 7,000 acres were available for settlement. 
About 4,000 acres had been allotted by April 1st, 1962, 


nee 


* The figure 22,164 acres includes two villages covering an area of 1,893 
acres settled on the same terms. 
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the rates charged being 12 annas an acre for flat and 8 
annas an acre for hilly land, with a revenue-free period 
of three years. In the following year 8,600 acres of the 
Barak reserve, which covered altogether an area of 75 
square miles, were declared available for settlement. 
Only 1,800 acres were found to be fit for cultivation, and 
almost the whole of this area was very soon allotted. 
No revenue was charged for the first three years of the 
lease, but on the expiry of this period the land was assessed 
at the rate of 15 annas an acre. Two years later 6,728 
acres, or more than half the total area of the Sonai 
reserve, were disforested. The greater part of this land 
was, however, included within the boundaries of a grant 
and had been wrongly formed into a reserve; and only 
about 1,800 acres were available for settlement. Practi- 
cally the whole of. this was allotted without delay. 
Similar concessions were made in the same year with 
regard to 10,500 acres of the huge Inner Line reserve, 
which covered an area of 509 square miles in the south- 
east corner of the district. ‘he greater part of this 
land was reported to be culturable, and nearly 7,000 acres 
had been allotted by May Ist, 1902. Both of these 
settlements were made at the rate of 15 annas an acre. 
The net result of these operations was that about 18,600 
acres were rendered available for settlement, of which 
18,600 acres had been allotted by April 1st, 1902. 

In the Assam Valley it has been for many years the 
policy of Government to settle waste land on favourable 
terms for the growth of tea, but this concession was not 
extended to those who wished to cultivate the ordinary 
staples of the Province. No such restriction was 
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originally in force in Cachar, and in the preceding pages 
it has been shewn that the practice of allowing a revenue 
free period when settling waste land, dates from the time 
when the British first took possession of the district. 
In 1864, the Jangalburi or waste land reclamation lease 
rules were sanctioned. For the first three years the 
lahd was revenue-free, during the next fifteen the rates 
varied from 8 annas to 12 annas an acre, and during 
the last twelve years the assessment was Re. 1-8 per 
acre. On the expiry of the lease the lessee, or his suc- 
cessor in interest, could only-claim resettlement of such 
portion of the land as had been already cleared and cul- 
tivated, unless he had succeeded in bringing three- 
fourths of the estate under cultivation, when he was 
entitled to resettlement of the whole. In 1875, these rules 
were revised, and the term of the lease reduced to 20 
years. ‘lhe rates imposed were 2 years, revenue-free ; 4 
years at 3 annas per acre; four years at 6 annas 
per acre, and 10 years at 12 annas per acre; and 
the clearance conditions were withdrawn. On the ex- 
piry of these leases the land was resettled at the full 
rates prevailing in the neighbourhood. The rules were 
superseded by those issued in 1894, which are still in 
force, A revenue-free period is no longer allowed ex- 
cept under the special orders of the Chief Commissioner, 
and theoretically the land becomes liable to assessment 
as soon as it has been taken up, A revenue-free 
period and reduced rates have, however, been granted 
to all settlers in the disforested area, and the number of 
new settlements of land in other portions of the district 
is necessarily small, 
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The first rules to be introduced into Cachar for the 
grant of land for tea cultivation, were the old Assam 
rules of 1854, which were extended to the district in 
1856, One-fourth of the grant was exempted from assess- 
ment in perpetuity. The remaining three-fourths were 
granted revenue-free for 15 years, and then assessed at 8 
annas an acre for 10 years and at 6 annas an acre for 74 
years more, the total lease bemg thus for 99 years. 
Large tracts of land were taken up under these rules, 
but most of the owners took advantage of the permission 
accorded to them-under the.fee simple rules, to convert 
their leases into:a fee simple tenure, and the total area 
now held under the 99-years’ lease rules of 1854 is 25,728 
acres, 

The fee simple rules were first issued in 1861 and 
modified in the following year. Except under special 
circumstances grants were limited to an area of 8,000 
acres, the land was put up to auction, and the upset 
price ranged from Rs, 28 to Rs. 10 per acre. These 
rules were in force till 1872. In 1874, revised fee simple 
rules were issued which raised the upset price to Rs. 8 
per acre; but they were superseded by the thirty years’ 
lease rules of 1876. In 1902-08, 142,751 acres of land 
were held in Cachar on fee simple tenure. 

Under the thirty years lease rules the land is sold at 
an upset price of Re. 1 per acre, and is held for two years 
revenue-free. It then pays 8 annas an acre for the next 
four years, and 6 annas an acre for another four. For 
the next ten years it pays 8 annas, and for the last ten 
years of the lease Re. 1 per acre. The total area held on 
thirty years’ lease in 1902-08 was only 5,088 acres, planters 
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in many cases having preferred to take up land under the 
Jangalburi rules of 1882 which did not differ materially 
from the rules of 1875. Under executive orders the issue 
of leases for thirty years under Section I of the Settlement 
Rules has been discontinued in the plains of Cachar. 

Two other tenures require notice. Bakshas are Bakehas, 
grants of revenue-free land made by the Kachari Rajas 
to members of their own race. They are exempt from 
assessmont so long as they are not alienated. In 1902-08, 
they covered an area of 1,227 acres. A special conces- 
sion has also been made to a family of mirasdars in the 
Sonapur pargana, who were granted a remission of half 
their land revenue as a reward for good services per- 
formed on the occasion of the Lushai expedition of 1869, 

This concession extends to the generation subsequent to 
that ‘of the original grantee, but the total area affected 
is little more. than one square mile, 

The result of the low rate assessed for waste and Incidence 
the comparatively low rate assessed on cultivation, is *°vesue 
that the incidence of land revenue is much lighter in 
Cachar than in Assam Proper. In-Cachar the incidence 
per acre of the fully assessed area in 1902-08 was 
Re, 1-1-4; in Assam Proper it ranged from Rs. 2-1-10 to 
Rs. 2-10-38. The incidence per cultivated acre in Cachar 
in that year was Rs, 1-18-1; in Assam Proper it ranged 
from Rs. 2-6-10 to Rs. 3-0-0. The incidence per head of 
population was Re. 1-1-4 in Cachar, while in Assam 
Proper it ranged from Re. 1-11-10 to Rs, 2-7-1. 

At the time of Mr. Mills’ visit to the district in Land | Rev. 
1858, land revenue was collected at three tahsils situated > 
at Silchar, Katigara, and Hailakandi. In 1859, Mr, Allen 
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reported that the revenue was collected with punctuality, 
and that recourse was seldom had to the distraint and 
sale of personal property. Land was not sold for arrears 
of revenue, but if an estate defaulted it could be trans- 
ferred to any person who paid the arrears of the 
defaulter. This somewhat singular rule appears to have 
worked fairly well, and between 1858 and 1858 only 19 
estates had changed hands in this manner. The three 
tahsils remained unchanged for many years, but owing 
to the extension of cultivation, and enhancements of the 
rates of revenue, the amount to be collected at the sadr 
tabsil had risen by 1901 to upwards of Rs. 2,85,000. 
Some inconvenience was experienced in collecting such 
a large sum at a single office, and in 1903 four mauzas 
were formed consisting of (1) Pargana Chatla Haor, (2) 
Pargana Banraj, (8) Parganas Rupairbally and Lakhi- 
pur, and (+) Parganas Bhuban Hill and Davidsonabad. 
The demand of the sadr tahsil was by this means reduced 
to Rs. 1,65,000. In 1905, the Katigara tahsil also was 
split up into three mauzas. Revenue is due in three 
instalments, one-fourth on August Ist, one-fourth on 
November Ist, and one-half on March Ist. 

When a raiyat defaults, a notice of demand is served 
upon him,* If this proves insufficient, the moveable pro- 
perty, or, in the absence of a sufficient quantity of 
moveable property, the estate itself, can be attached ‘and 
sold, In 1908-1904, notices of demand issued on account 
of 7 per cent. of the total land revenue demand, and 


* The Deputy Commisaioner hag recently been sathorised to dispense with 
thia notice of demand, if he considers it desirable to do so, and to proceed at 
once to attachment. 
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property was attached on account of 4 per cent. The 
proportion of the land revenue on account of which-pro- 

perty or land had actually to be sold was, however, only- 

O'l per cent. 

Silchar town was settled for a period of thirty years Town lands. 
with effect from April 1902. The highest rates assessed 
per acre on trade sites were Rs, 78, rising in the eleventh 
year to Rs. 105; and on residential land Rs. 36, rising 
to Rs, 48. On certain special trade sites frontage 
rates were assessed varying from Rs. 8-8to As. 8 per 
cubit. Under the rules now in force, waste land taken 
up for the first time within town limits is to be settled 
ordinarily for a term of thirty years, at a fair rent not 
exceeding the annual letting value of the site. The 
lease of the land applied for may, if the Deputy Com- 
missioner thinks fit, be put up. to auction and knocked 
down to the highest bidder. The rates assessed in 
Hailakandi are those imposed in ordinary first class 
villages. 

Opium is not much in favour with the inhabitants opium. 
of the Surma Valley, and in 1902-08 the total revenue 
raised from opium in the Cachar Plains only amounted to 
Rs. 85,000. This is an insignificant sum in comparison 
with the Rs. 5,12,000 raised in Lakhimpur, a district 
which has a smaller population. The hill tribes of North 
Cachar, and more especially the Mikirs, are, however, 
much addicted to the drug. ‘Ihe total opium revenue 
raised per head of population (excluding persons censused 
on the railway) in the hills in 1902-08 was Rs, 2-3-9 
as compared with Re. 0-1-4 per head of population in 
the plains. Details as to the number of shops and 
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revenue raised from opium in each subdivision will be 
found in Table XV. 

The drug is generally swallowed in the form of pills, 
or mixed with water and drunk. Madak is made by 
mixing boiled opium with pieces of dried pan leaf, and 
stirring it over the fire, The compound is then rolled up 
into pills and smoked. Chandu is made out of opium 
boiled with water till the water has all evaporated, andis 
smoked like madak in the form of pills. Opium is not 
generally smoked in Assam, and this form of taking the 
drug is usually supposed tobe more injurious than when 
it is simply swallowed. 

Country spirit is manufactured by native methods 
and generally in what is known as the closed still. The 
apparatus employed consists of a large brass or copper 
retort which is placed over-the fire, to the top of which 
is fitted an earthen jar. The wash is placed in the 
retort, and as it boils rises in the form of vapour into the 
earthen jar whence it passes down two tubes into two 
receivers where it is cooled and condenses into liquid. 
These tubes are so fixed to the receivers that the air 
cannot have access to the spirit, and though distillation 
does not proceed so rapidly, the liquor produced is 
stronger than that obtained from the open still, 

The material employed is either the flower of the 
mohwa tree (bassia-latifolia), which contains a very large 
proportion of sugar, or molasses and rice. Mohwa is 
generally used by up-country distillers, and, as the foreign- 
ers, who form a large part of the liquor-drinking population, 
prefer the mohwa spirit, its use is spreading amongst the 
Sunris who some years ago generally distilled from 
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molasses. The following are the proportions in which 
these ingredients are generally mixed : mohwa 80 seers and 
water 60 seers; or mohwa 25 seers, molasses 5 seers, and 
water 60 seers; or boiled rice 20 seers, molasses 10 seers, 
and water 80seers. Sustu, the refuse wash which remains 
in the retort after the distillation, is sometimes used in 
place of water, Muli, a substance composed of leaves, 
roots, and spices, whose actual ingredients are not 
divulged by the villagers who manufacture it, is fre- 
quently added to the wash, which is put to ferment in 
large earthenware vessels, which, to economise space, 
are often sunk up to their necks in the floor of the shop. 
Large earthenware vessels are cleansed before they are 
filled with wash by heating them with hot ashes or 
ropes of straw which are allowed to smoulder for some 
hours inside; smaller vessels are usually washed with 
water. Fermentation takes three or four days in summer 
and a week in the cold weather, and the wash is then 
considered to be ready for, the still. The process of 
distillation takes about three hours, 

A retort of 40 gallons yields two gallons of spirit Different, 
in an hour-and-three-quarters, three gallons in two-hours- #Pirit. 
and-a-quarter, and four gallons in three hours. The 
best and strongest spirit comes off first, and in the case 
of a brew of 80 seers of mohiwa, the first 84 gallons will 
be classed as phul if they are at once drawn off from the 
receiver, If they are allowed to remain while two more 
gallons are distilled, the whole 54 gallons will be classed 
as bangla. The exact proportions vary, however, at the 
different shops, some distillers taking 44 gallons of phul 
or 6} gallons of bangla from 30 seers of mohwa 
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Occasionally only two gallons of spirit are distilled from 
80 seers of mohwa, and the liquor is then called thul, 
is very strong, and is sold for one or two rupees a quart. 
Thil is also sometimes made by redistilling bangla. 
Only one kind of liquor is generally taken from cach 
distillation, as, if the thul or phul were removed, the 
spirit subsequently distilled would be not only weak. but 
impure. Strong liquor watered to reduce it to a lower 
strength is not considered palatable, and it seems to be 
the usual practice to distill the liquor at the actual 
strength at which/itwill be sold. One disadvantage of 
the cheaper kind of liquor is that it will not keep, and in 
four or five weeks it is said to lose all its spirituous 


qualities, 
Humber of From the abstrace in the margin it will be seen that 
aches” a considerable expansion of the revenue under the head 


of Revenue, +e : 
shop, Rs of country spirits has been accompanied by a great 


isroea ” na diminution in the facilities for obtaining liquor :— 

peetiny: tg eae For every four shops in 1873-74, there was only one 
in 1899-1900; yet like the Sibylline books, the aggregate 
value of the shops increased as their number was dim- 
inished. This was due to freer competition at the auc- 
tion sales, which enabled Government to divert into the 
treasury a portion of the profits of the trade. Table XV 
shows the number of country-spirit shops in each sub- 
division, and the amount for which they are sold. 


Reforms in Though few complaints have been received with 
oxcive ad: nee , j 
oe regard to the administration of the liquor laws in Cachar, 


it cannot be denied that in the neighbourhood of some 
liquor shops, drunkenness and disorderly conduct are 
not uncommon. The attention of Government has been 
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more than once directed to the most effective measures 
for the mitigation of this evil. The outstill system is 
not theoretically the most desirable, but in « district like 
Cachar where communications in the rains are difficult 
it is not altogether easy to find anything to take its 
place. The following measures have recently been 
introduced with the object of reducing, as far as 
possible, the evils attendant on the liquor trade, A 
special excise establishment has been entertained, the 
vendor is required to arrange for an abundant supply of 
good drinking water near his\ shop, and his license 
can be withdrawn if he is twice convicted of allowing 
drunkenness and disorderly conduct near the still, The 
shops must be closed on market days and holidays at 4 P.m, 
in winter and 6 P.M. in summer, The maximum quantity 
of liquor which may be sold to a purchaser has also been 
reduced from six quart bottles at a time to three quart 
bottles in a day. 

Ganja is usually mixed with water, kneaded till it ganja, 
becomes soft, cut into small strips, and smoked. Ganja 
is fairly popular in the Surma Valley, and Cachar yields 
a larger revenue from this drug than any district in the 
Province except Sylhet. Full details with regard to the 
ganja revenue of each subdivision will be found in 
Table XV. 

Laopani or rice-beer is the national drink of the raopani. 
unconverted tribes, It is also taken by some of the 
humbler Hindu castes, and is largely used by garden 
coolies if facilities are not afforded to them for obtaining 
country-spirit. The following is the usual system of 
manufacture followed, The rice is boiled and spread on 
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a mat, and muli is powdered and sprinkled over it. 
After about twelve hours it is transferred to an earthen 
jar, the mouth of which is closed, and lett to ferment for 
three or four days. Water is then added and allowed to 
stand for a few hours, and the beer is at last considered 
to be ready. The usual proportions are five seers of rice 
and three chattaks of mu/i to half a kulst of water; 
and the liquor produced is said to be much stronger than 
most Huropean beers. Liquor is often illicitly distilled 
from laopani or boiled rice, by the following simple 
method. An earthen pot, with a hole in the bottom & 
placed on the top of the vessel containing the /aopani or 
rice, and the whole is set on the fire. The mouth of the 
upper pot is closed by a cone-shaped vessel filled with 
cold water, and a saucer is placed at the bottom of the 
pot over the hole. The vapour rises into the upper of 
the two jars, condenses against the cold cone, with which 
the mouth is closed, and falls in the form of spirit on to 
the saucer beneath: Care must of course be taken to see 
that the various cracks are closed against the passage of 
the spirituous vapour, but this can easily be done with 
strips of cloth. 

The receipts under the head of income tax in 1904 
amounted to Rs. 28,879, about one-half of which was 
derived from tho salaries paid to garden managers and 
their subordinates. Other sources of income yielded 
Rs. 10,730, which was paid by 182 assessees, the greuat 
majority of whom were engaged in commerce and trade. 
This class included 18 money-lenders, 29 contractors, 44 
dealers in food-grains, and 11 dealers in piece-goods. 
Only 15 professional men were assessed to income tax, 
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14 of whom were pleaders. ‘here has been a consider- 
able expansion under this head of revenue in Cachar. 
The receifts in 1888 amounted to Rs. 25,800 and by 1899 
had risen to Rs. 38,500. The decrease which occurred 
in 1904 was largely due to the effect of Act XI of 1908, 
which raised the minimum taxable income from Rs. 600 
to Rs. 1,000 per annum. 

The receipts under the head of judicial stamps in stamps. 
1908-04 amounted to Rs. 66,788. Cachar stood second 
in the list of districts, but the revenue obtained was less 
than a sixth of that which was—realised in Sylhet. 
Rs, 29,089 were derived from non-judicial stamps, a figure 
which was largely exceeded by Sylhet and very slightly 
by Lakhimpur. 

Public works are in charge of an Executive or Public: 
Assistant Engineer who is usually assisted by two 
upper and three lower subordinates. The Public works 
Department are entrusted with the construction and 
maintenance of all the larger public buildings, The most 
important are the jail, the public offices, schools and 
post and telegraph offices at district and subdivisional 
headquarters, circuit-houses, dak bungalows, and inspec- 
tion bungalows on provincial roads. Inspection bunga- 
lows on other roads are maintained by the Local Boards. 
The most important lines of communication which are 
directly under the Department are (1) the road from 
Badarpur through Silchar to Jirighat on the Manipur 
frontier ; and (2) the road from Silchar across the Chatla 
haor through Somairkona to Hailakandi, A little to the 
north of Hailakandi it divides into two branches, one. 
going to Badarpur the other to Salchapra railway station. 
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It has already been explained that Local Board 
works that require professional skill or engineering 
knowledge are usually made over to the Exeeutive Hn- 
gineer for execution, The principal difficulties with 
which the Department has to contend are the absence of 
an artizan class, and the scarcity and dearness of un- 
skilled labour. It is to these two causes that the heavy 
cost of public works in Cachar is largely due. 

General Ad- For general administrative purposes the district is 

ven: divided into three subdivisions. Silchar is under the 
immediate charge of the Deputy Commissioner, who is 
allowed as his immediate assistants three subordinate 
magistrates and a snb-deputy collector. Hailakandi is 
entrusted to an assistant magistrate, who is almost 
invariably a European, and who is allowed a sub-deputy 
collector as his assistant. The North Cachar Hills are 
administered by a European Officer of Police who exer- 
cises judicial powers, The Deputy Commissioner is not 
only District Magistrate, but he is also District, though 
not Sessions, Judge. In addition to his purely magis- 
terial and judicial functions, he is responsible for the 
harmonious and efficient working of the various depart- 
ments of the administration which are described in the 
following pages. 


Oriminel Appeals lie to the Deputy Commissioner from 
and civil . . 
justice, orders passed by magistrates of the second or third 


class, and from the orders of first-class magistrates to 
the Sessions Judge of Sylhet who is also the 
Sessions Judge of Cachar. Appeals from the Judge lie 
to the High Court of Judicature at Caloutta, In 
1902, there were nine stipendiary and two honorary 
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magistrates in the Cachar Plains. ‘he former decided 775 
andthe latter only two original criminal cases. In the 
course of these proceedings 3,125 witnesses were ex- 
amined. Altogether there were 987 cases under the In- 
dian Penal Code returned as true, the immense majori- 
ty of which were either offences against property or 
against the human body. There is not much serious 
crime and most of the offences were either theft or 
house trespass. The Deputy Commissioner is invested 
with the special powers mentioned in Sections 80 and 84 
of the Criminal Procedure. Gode,.-and is authorised to 
impose sentences up to seven years’ rigorous imprisonment, 

The civil work of the district is-not heavy. The De- 
puty Commissioner acts as the District Civil Judge, while 
one of the assistant magistrates in each subdivision in 
the plains discharges the functions of a munsif. Appeals 
from the decisions of the munsifs are heard by the subor- 
dinate judge of Sylhet and Cachar, who holds his court 
periodically at Silchar for this purpose. In 1902, the 
District Civil Judge* heard 14 original cases and 25 ap- 
peals, while 2,080 original suits were disposed of by the 
munsifs. Less than one-sixth of these swits were con- 
tested, and a large proportion of them were simple 
money-suits. 

Special rules are in force for the administration of 
justice in the North Cachar Hills, The jurisdiction of the 
High Court is barred except on its criminal side in the case 
of Kuropean British subjects, and the Deputy Commission- 
er is empowered to pass sentence of death, transportation 


* The appointment of the subordinate judge was sauctioned in 1908, 
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and imprisonment for fourteen years. Sentences of 
death, transportation, and imprisonment for seven 
years or upward require, however, the confirmation of 
the Chief Commissioner. No appeal lies as a matter of 
right from any sentence of the Deputy Commissioner of 
less than three years’ imprisonment. 

The Deputy Commissioner is also the registrar of 
the district and there is a special sub-registrar at 
Silchar, and rural sub-registrars at Katigara and 
Hailakandi. The number of documents registered is 
considerable and-in 1908.amounted to 7,899, a figure 
largely in excess of that returned from any district in 
the Assam Valley. 

A. volunteer corps was first enrolled in Cachar in 
1888, with a strength of 80 members, but was subse- 
quently amalgamated with the Sylhet volunteers to form 
the Surma Valley Light Horse. This admirable corps 
had a strength in 1904 0f 884 men, 156 of whom were 
residing in Cachar. 

The civil police are in charge of a District or Assis- 
tant Superintendent of Police. The sanctioned strength 
consists of 1 inspector, 24 sub-inspectors, and 210 con- 
stables. Forty smooth-bore Martinis are allotted to Cachar, 
and a reserve of men is kept up at the district and sub- 
divisional headquarters who are armed with these 
weapons and are employed on guard and escort duty. 
Up-country men, Nepalese, and members of the aboriginal 
tribes are usually deputed to this work, though attempts 
are made to put all the constables through an annual 
course of musketry. The foundation of the police sys- 
tem is the village chaukidar. He is required to report 
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all serious crime to the officer in charge of the police 
station within which his village is situated, to arrest per- 
sons committing such crimes in his presence, to collect 
vital statistics, to observe the movements of bad charac- 
ters, and generally to inform his official superiors of any- 
thing likely to affect the peace and good administration 
of the district. ‘In addition to their regular duties in, 
connection with the prevention and detection of crime, 
the police are required to check the returns of vital sta-., 
tistics, manage pounds, enquire into cases in which 
death has not been due to natural causes, furnish guards 
and escorts, and to serye all processes in warrant, cases. 
The district as a whole is fairly free from serious crime 
but murders are not uncommon, and, during the 20 years 
ending with 1899, seven cases of murder or culpable 
homicide were on the average reported every year. 

In 1908, a dacoity of a very singular character was Dacoity. 
committed in the shop of a well-to-do trader on the 
Kalachara Tea Estate. All the arrangements for the 
crime were planned across the frontier in Afghanistan, 
and a gang of 27 men started for India with the deli- 
berate intention of looting a shop in the Hailakandi 
valley, 2,000 miles away. Fortunately the trader was on 
friendly terms with another Pathan, who had been ac- 
customed to make the shop his headquarters when he 
came on trading expeditions to Cachar, and this man 
gave information to the police. It was intended to 
arrest the dacoits in the very act, but they arrived earlier 
than was expected and succeeded in getting away with 
their booty. Twenty-four of the gang were, however, 
subsequently arrested, and were duly tried and convicted. 
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Zee cnsuk} Under native rule an establishment of village ser- 
vants, called dakuahs, was maintained by the Raja of 
Cachar, and remunerated by assignments of land which 
were estimated to bring in about Rs. 5 per annum. 
When the district lapsed to the British in 1880, these 
grants of land were resumed, and a chaukidar was ap- 
pointed to every 64 houses, each of which contributed 
one pice per mensem for his support. I1is sole duty 
was to report heinous offences at the police stations, and 
to submit from time to time reports on the state of affairs 
in his beat.  He-was not required to patrol at night, as 
fear of wild animals kept people at home after dark, As 
time went on, the pay of the chaukidar, which had never 
at any time been large, became more and more inade- 
quate for his support, and he grew in consequence more 
and more indifferent to his duties, Matters were to 
some extent improved by the introduction of Regulation I 
of 1888, but this Regulation has not proved to be entirely . 
suited to the conditions) prevailing in Cachar. The 
chaukidar is left to make his own arrangement with the 
villagers for his pay, and he thus receives it neither 
punctually nor in full, Act VI (B.C.) of 1870 has been 
extended to the district, but has not yet been introduced, 
and the village police are still managed under Regula- 
tion I. Six hundred and sixty-one chaukidars were enter- 
tained in Cachar in 1908, at a total cost of Rs. 82,000. 

Military po- For many years a battalion of military police was 
stationed in Cachar, and prior to the occupation of the 
Lushai Hills, a large portion of the battalion was de- 
tailed on outpost duty. In 1888, there were three posts 
in the North Cachar Hills, two in the plains at their 
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feet, and six along the eastern and southern frontier 
stretching from Jirighat to Jhalnachara at the south 
of the Hailakandi valley. ‘I'he gradual pacification of the 
hill tribes has rendered it possible to withdraw these small 
detachments, and proposals have been submitted to amal- 
gamate the force with the Lakhimpur military police bat- 
talion and to reduce the strength to 149 officers and men. 
The battalion saw a good deal of active service and 
took part in the Lushai Hills Expedition of 1871-72, 
the Garo Hills Expedition of 1872, the Naga Hills 
Expedition of 1879-80, the Chin-Lushai Expedition of 
1889-90, the Manipur Expedition of (891, and the Lushai 
Expedition of 1892. The service ig not unpopular and 
recruits are fairly easily obtamed, the great majority 
being Gurkhas, and the remainder members of the 
aboriginal tribes such as Garos, Rabhas, Meches and 
Kacharis. ‘The number of resignations is, however, 
high, as men when they first join find it difficult to live 
upon their pay. The guards for the treasury and jail at 
Silchar are furnished by the military police. ‘The men 
are armed with Martini-Henry rifles mark [V, bayonets, 
and kukris. 

There is a jail at Silchar with accommodation for 58 gai. 
convicts and magistrate’s lock-ups at Haflang and Haila- 
kandi, The prisoners at Silchar are chiefly employed 
on gardening, oil-pressing, and rice-husking. Those 
who are sentenced to more than one year’s imprisonment 
are transferred to the large jail at Sylhet. 

Education is a plant of comparatively recent growth Beggetien; 
in Cachar. In the year 1856-57, there was not a single eee 
school in the district. In 1860-61, there was one unaided 
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school, which was attended by only 18 pupils." Matters 
began slowly to improve, and in 1865-66 seven schoolst 
were in existence, but little progress was made till the 
reforms initiated by Sir George Campbell had had time 
to take effect. The following statement shows the pro- 
gress made since 1874-75 :— 


4 BP Percentage under 

q a: No. of instruction to 

g Eo Total| persons | those of school. 

Year. | & . gj | Pupile. | No. of | in district going age. 

we .|se pupils.} to each 

S81 a lo | i 

: 3 5 3 ree Males. | Females 

a7) mh | 
1874—76 7 873°] - 108 | --2,119 | 2,492 94 
1880—81 7 446 99 2,668, | 3,011 104 11°63 0-61 
1890-91 | 3 | 413} 190! 4,708 | 5,121 75 15°88 1:34 
1900-01 4 854 248) 7,188. | 7,842 58 20 27 V5 


High schools are those institutions which are recog- 
nised by the Calcutta University as capable of affording 
suitable preparation for the Entrance Examination. 
The boys are taught from the earliest stage of their edu- 
cation up to the Entrance course as prescribed by the Uni- 
versity of Calcutta, but many leave school without com- 
pleting the course. Till recently, English was taught in 
all the classes. The smaller boys no longer learn that 
language, but the standard of instruction is higher than 
that prevailing in lower secondary (middle) schools. 
English is the medium of instruction in the first four 
classes of high schools; in the lower classes and in other 


* Statistioal Account of Assam, Vol. II, p, 456. 
+ Dacca Blue Book, p,. 365. 
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schools the vernacular is employed, There is a Govern- 
ment high school at Silchar, and an aided high school at 
Hailakandi, The course of instruction at middle Eng- 
lish and middle vernacular schools is the same; with the 
exception that English is taught in the former and not in 
the latter. The following are the subjects taught in the 
middle vernacular course: (1) Bengali comprising litera- 
ture, grammar, and composition; (2) History of India; 
(8) Geography ; (4) Arithmetic; (5) Elements of Euclid 
(Book I), mensuration of plane surfaces and surveying ; 
and (6) simple lessons on botany and agriculture, Middle 
schools are situated at Silchar, Barkhala, Katigara, and 
Narsingpur. 

Primary education is again divided into upper and Primary 
lower, but the proportion of boys in upper primary 
schools is less than six per cent. of the total number, 
and this class of school, like the middle vernacular, is 
slowly dying out. ‘I'he course of study in lower primary 
schools includes Reading, Writing, Dictation, Simple 
Arithmetic, and the Geography of Assam. In upper 
primary schools the course is somewhat more advanced, 
and includes part of the first book of Euclid, Mensura- 
tion, and a little History. The standard of instruction 
given still leaves much to be desired, but efforts have 
been recently made to improve it, by raising the rates of 
pay given to the masters. Fixed pay is now awarded 
at average rates of Rs. 8 per mensem for certificated, and 
Rs. 5 per mensem for uncertificated teachers, supplemen- 
ted by capitation grants at rates ranging from 8 annas 
to 6 annas for pupils in the three highest classes, Sta- 
tistics for female education will be found in Table XXTI. 
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As in other parts of India it has made comparatively 
little progress. ‘The inspecting staff consists of two 
Deputy Inspectors and one Sub-Inspector. The head- 
quarters of the Inspector of the Surma Valley are 
located at Silchar. 

The District is in the medical charge of the Civil Surgeon 
who is stationed at Silchar. It contains seven dispensaries, 
and the supervision of the work done at these institu- 
tions is one of the most important of his duties. He 
also acts as superintendent of the jail, controls and 
inspects the vaccination department, and is required to 
visit and reporton all tea-gardens on which the death- 
rate for the previous year has exceeded 7 per cent. 

The conditions under which the people pass their 
days are tar from conducive to a long mean duration of 
life. Their houses are small, dark, and ill-ventilated, 
and the rooms in Summer must be exceedingly close and 
oppressive. They-are built upon low mud plinths, and 
are in consequence extremely damp, and the inmates, 
instead of sleeping on beds or bamboo platforms, which 
would cost them nothing to provide, often pass the night 
on a mat on the cold floor. The houses are buried in 
groves of fruit-trees and bamboos, which afford indeed a 
pleasant shade, but act as an effective barrier to the cir- 
culation of the air, and increase the humidity of the 
already over-humid atmosphere. Sanitary arrangements 
there are none, the rubbish is swept up into a corner and 
allowed to rot with masses of decaying vegetation ; and 
the complete absence of latrines renders the neighbour- 
hood of the village a most unsavoury place. The water- 
supply is generally bad, and is drawn either from shallow 
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holes, from rivers, or from tanks in which the villagers 
wash their clothes and persons. All of these are un- 
doubtedly factors which contribute to produce a high 
mortality, and nearly every one of them could be elimi- 
nated, but the work of purification must be done by the 
villagers themselves. 

Vital statistics are reported verbally by the village Vital 
chaukidars to the police, but the returns are far from 
accurate, The average recorded birth and death-rates 
between 1891 and 1901, worked out on the mean popu- 
lation of the decade, were births 80 and deaths 81 per 
mille. It is obvious that these figures must be wrong, 
but there are not sufficient data available to admit of the 
framing of a normal birth and death-rate for the dis- 
trict. 

Fever and bowel complaints are the forms which Causes of 
death most often takes in the Cachar district, at any” aie 
rate according to official returns, These returns are, 
however, so inaccurate, and, so-little reliance can be 
placed on the diagnosis of the reporting agency that the 
figures hardly repay examination. Epidemics of cholera 
from time to time produce a high mortality, for though 
it is apparently endemic in the district, it occasionally gy jiena 
breaks out with unusual severity. The abstract in the ,3o*wars’®. 
margin shows the recorded death-rate from this causeise, =. 82 
in the years when cholera was most prevalent. ‘he 1807 "88 
people are careless about vaccination, and the proportion 
so protected in the quinquennium ending with 1902-08 
was not half of the proportion in the Province as a 
whole. The mortality from small-pox is proportionately 
high. The native methods of midwifery leave much to 
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be desired, and it is feared that the mortality in child- 
birth is extremely high. 
Tnneaaae in Though there can be little doubt that many lives 


ee for 
medical sid. are annually lost which could be saved by proper treat- 


ment, it is satisfactory to know that of recent years 
there has been a great increase in the facilities for ob- 

hi a3 taining medical aid, and, in the extent to which the people 

£ avail themselves of the advantages now offered to them. 
lesl 2 ie From the statement in the margin it appears that for 
“every patient treated in 1881 there were 4 in 1901, 
while the number of operations performed rose from 
870 to 1,274:— 

The principal dispensaries are those situated at 
Silchar and Hailakandi. The first dispensary was opened 
in the district, at Silchar, in 1864. The diseases for 
which treatment.1s most.commonly applied are worms, 
cutaneous disorders, malarial fevers, diseases of the eye, 
dysentery and diarrhea, and rheumatic affections. Fur- 
ther information with regard to the dispensaries in the 
district will be fonnd in Table XXIV. 

Survey. A professional revenue survey of the district 
was made at the time when Cachar was still a district 
of Bengal and the maps were published in 1870. 
They are on the scale of one inch to the mile, and show 
the sites of villages and the physical features of the 
country. A smaller map on the scale of four miles to 
the inch was published in 1881, corrected in 1890, and 
is at present (1905) under revision. An area of 1,084 
square miles which included the more densely populated 
portions of the district was cadastrally surveyed in the 
seasons of 1898-94 to 1895-96. The maps are on the 
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scale of sixteen inches to the mile, and, in addition to the 
topographical features, show the boundaries of each 
field. The results obtained from the cadastral survey 
have been utilised in the revision of the one-inch map 
of the district. 
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STATEMENT B. 
List of Post Offices. 


Nanie of Post or Telegraph Thana or Outpost in which 
Office. situated, 


Karimganj Thana (in Sylhet) 


Badarpur* 

Banskandi* Silchar Thana 
Barkhala* Barkhala Outpost 
Dalu* Ditto 
Dalugram Silchar Thana 
Damchira Barkhala Outpost 
Derby* Silchar Thana 
Dewan* Lakhipur Thana 
Dhayarband* | Silchar Thana 
Iaflang* | Naga mauza 
Hailakandi* | Hailakandi Thana 
Hatikuri | Lakhipur Thana 
Jirighat Ditto 
Kalachara Hailakandi Thana 
Kalain* | Katigara Thana 


Kalibari bazar 
Katlichara* 
Kukichara* 


Hailakandi Thana 
Katlichara Outpost 
Ditto 


Kumbhir* | Silchar Thana 
Lakhipur* Lakhipor Thana 
Lalu* Hailakandi Thana 
Maibang Nakti mauza 


Manachara* 


Hailakandi Thana 


Palanghat Sonai Ontpost 
Rosekandi* Silchar Thana 
Salchapra Ditto 
Silchar Ditto 
Silkuri* Ditto 
Sonaimakh Sonai Outpost 
Udharband* Silchar Thana 


* The names marked with asterisks are combined post and telegraph offices. 


There is also a departmental telegraph office at Silchar. 


STATEMENT QO. 


List of villages having three or more permanent shops. 


’ No. of 
Name of tahail, Village. permanent 

shops. 

Norra Cacuar .,, | Haflang ivi ‘aa Ass nee wee 22 
Katidgana,., eo | Baraitali a i aes me a 5 
Bhairabpur... ee od see ae 4 

Buribail sae ase sé a or 6 

Burunga we ay Sr sas ae 8 

Ganirgram. .., e ie oe es 8 

Govindapur. «4. ie re vo vee 10 

Khelma shin is ih ie as 4 

Lakhipur i, hae tee ate as 4 

Mahadebpur  ..: ay ae as as 6 

Natwanpor =... ae ae Sea ose 4 

Shib Nurayanpur —... ase dee oe 4 

Sincwar ia ... | Badarpor ho i. see ete te 5 
Banskandi bazar + | See ss a3 18 

Barkhala bazar HO as eee ‘ai 43 

Bara Rampur bazar... si ie8 10 

Claverhousze ... ae Me 100 8 

Damchara bazar sal Hi a 12 

Dayapuor ae i ses = 7 

Dudpatli vo 7s ae 7 

Harinchara ... Bee wr ud 3 

Kumarpara es. ane ive aT ie 18 

Loharband .. a ee ses oe 3 

Masimpaor was vas va bee ay 4 

Nij Banakandi see acuity eas 9 

Rangpur - sae tee ove 6 

Ravir bazar... ea see a 80 

Salchapra bazar tee eee ve Ma 4 

Silchar town ... teens its te 472 

Sonabarighat bazar ... a2 sus oes 8 

Sonaimukh bazar .., ie sea asi 52 

Tarapur ves ‘ai ae te bs 6 

Tekalpur bazar ase ee ie 5 

Udharband bazar, sei is sb 638 

Ujangram Ste is ase ae 5 

Ujannagar ws ads sti dn 8 


HArLaKAnDtl... .. | Hailakandi 4... aie ie eee vs 120 
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STATEMENT D. 


List of Markets, 


Tahsil, Place at which market is held. | Days of week when held. 

HaFLanc ,, | Haflang aoe, eee .. | Friday 
Harangajao ee + | Tuesday 
Mahur -_ ae . | Friday 

KatigaRa ,,, | Behara wae a eee «. | Monday and Friday 
Bhadari a “s ... | Saturday and Wednesday 
Digabar rr " .. | Tuesday 
Gumra 5 , .. | Sunday 
Haritikar 4 ee . | Saturday and Wednesday 
Jalalpur a iy .. | Sunday and Thursday 
Kalain bt J we ... | Saturday and Wednesday 
Kalainchara Fie ie .. | Wednesday 
Kalibari... Ur, iar Saturday and Wednesday 
Karkuri . ae oa Tuesday. 
Katigara ... i. We: Wednesday and Sanday 
Kauakhai ... . i. Friday 
Natwanpur ... ch. Ci. Wednesday 
Pechachara ts Rh Sunday and Thaoraday 
Siyaltek ... a 1. Tuesday and Friday 
Vrikpakai ... lf E Tuesday 

Sincmar | Alni... aes = = 1» | Wednesday 
Banskandi ... a = .. | Monday and Friday 
Bara Jalinga Me 1s .. | Sanday 
Bara Manda ar) ve .. | Monday 
Barkhala Gs “a .. | Sunday and Thursday 
Binnakandi ase a .. | Sanday 
Changduar ... i 3 .. | Thursday 
Derby Jas an . | Sunday 
Dhayarband sie Thursday 
Dhalai bazar r te .. | Monday and Thursday 
Didarkhosh .., are os .. | Friday 
Jainagar . ae si » | Wednesday and Saturday 
Jaipar or Rajarbazar a .. | Saturday and Tuesday 
Jirighat — aes : .. | Monday 
Kabarikona aes Py .. | Sunday 
Katal . aie 7 Do, 
Lakhipur Bi ee | Sanday and Thuraday 
Maniarkhal .., tn . | Thursday 
Palaipunji ... ses eae Sunday 
Panibhara ... on «6 Wednesday 
Rani bazar ... a “ Monday and Thursday 


Rukni garden 


Sunday 


=, 


STATEMENT D. 
List of Markets—concluded. 


Tuhsil. Place at which market is held. Days of week when held. 
SibcHaR— Sahapur tee ons .-. | Bunday 
concld. | Saint Catherine... sae . | Monday 
Salchapra ... bes Bat + | Wednesday and Saturday 
Silchar town—- 
Khas bazar es ose we | Daily 
Ukil bazar es ae .. | Sanday. 
Sildnbi ids ane way v. | Wednesday 
Silkuri re a we wae | Sunday 
Singarband ,,. aa vee | Saturday and Tuesday 
Sonai * es ve oc Do. do. 
South Mohanpar 2 oa «-- | Monday 
Srikona II . rr nes Do. 
Tariniganj or Bay apa a, | Monday and Friday 
Telka a3 a7 -. | Tuesday 
Udharband ... a, ait a} Monday and Friday 
Hamakannt,,.| Ainakhal ... nf +. | Sunday. 
Baburbazar (Katinagar) . «.. | Saturday and Wednesday 
Bandnkmara garden 44 «| Sanday 
Chandipur garden te Do. 
Chupalghat (Bhatitkapa).., «| Monday and Thursday 
Dhalai bazar rr BF vs. | Wednesday. 
garden bee «+ | Friday 
Hailakandi town... ie --- | Saturday and Wednesday 
Hasiura garden... Sunday and Thuraday 


Janaki bazar (North Kanchanpur ) Saturday and Wednesday 
Joykrishnuapur = as 67 +. | Monday and Friday 


Kalachara (Sudarsanpur) + | Sunday and Thursday 
Kalibari bazar ( Algapur) + | Monday and Thursday 
Kaya garden Ans a +» | Sunday 
Kuchila garden =... ave a. {| Tuesday and Friday 
Kukichara garden ., eee ow | Friday 
Lala bazar ... wes As ... | Saturday and Tuesday 
Lalachara garden ... one e« | Sanday and Thursday 
Lotakandi __,, oud ae | Thureday 
Manachara bazar ... wae one Do. 
Matijuri (Bansdabar) —... eo | Tuesday and Friday 
Mohanpur bazar ... on «. | Saturday 

7 garden ... sik + | Sunday 
Pakhichora garden tae bes Do. 
Ralakandi (ltarkandi) .., . | Friday 
Robertabad grant .,, oes +. | Sunday 
Rupachara garden on on Do. 
Saraspur garden... a7) ee | Friday 
Vernerpur garden ,,. a ... | Saturday 


G-£9 | 0099 


T-o98 L roL, 


*ze0x 
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T r1avy, 


2 


Tass II, 


Rainfall. 


[The number of years for which the average has been calculated ia shewn in 


bracket below the name of each station. ] 


AVERAGE RAINFALL IN INOGHES, 


Months. te é é z : A EE 
af BB ar ae 
ae | ge | #% | 38 
January ue 0:28 | 0°28 0°64 or70 
February... ' 1°40 2°34 2°32 1°75 
March ae 5°69 9°95 7:93 8°26 
April ove _ 9:28 19°25 13°56 12:96 
May eee ; ' i 7:60 22°83 15°72 15°79 
June aie ; 1542 | 27°86 20°39 19°69 
July ais : 11:50 27°81 19°98 15'61 
August is ai aes i 10°17 24°82 18°69 16°49 
September ... 3 = 12°21 20°95 13°95 12:12 
October an 3°42 921 6°40 680 
November ,,, : Pi 065 169 1:31 1:10 
December ... ate iti 0-01 0°27 0°64 0°60 
Torat, OF YEAR ies 77°48 16'675 121-43 110-97 


xxii 
Tasue TEL 


Distribution of population by thanas. 


3 
me, 
2 . Namber 
Popa- Popu- Area af of persons 
Vhana. lation in | lation in /Difference.| in square | ¢ 2: censused 
1901. 1891. tailes. 4 g on tea 
Bo . gardens, 
Be 
Bears 
Silchar ... | 162,094! 1,40,461 | +21,6833/ 70809 | 229 | 68,947 
Lakhipur® ... 83,821 73,041 | +10,780 26691} 314 27,408 
Kutigata 56,969 64,171 + 1,798 67476 82 10,365 


Hailakandi ...} 112,897 99,869 | +13,028 414°00 | 272 27,343 


North Cachar 40,812 18,941 | +21,871 | 1,706-00 24, 20,3247 
ToraL t 
District 456,593 386,483 | +69,110 3,769 121 


* Udharband pargina, which in 1891 contained 7,124 persons, hag since been 
transferred to the Sadr Thana. The figures for 189] for these two Thanns have 
been corrected accordingly. 


+ Railway population. 
{ The area of the district was furnished by the Survey Department and 
does not tally with the sum total of the areas of thanas, as the latter figures 


were obtained from the District Officer. The boundaries of the district were 
changed in 1904, and the present area is 3,666 square miles. 
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Vital Statistics. 
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*g 2 14 
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4 2 . ‘3 a S x) Small- Bowel 
Fy mS 25 c a Cholera. aon Fever. | com- 
tod ~~ 7 i ia 
FS g é plaints. 
1901 w. «. [414,781 | 85°38] 29°06 2°84 0°20 | .1418 2°68 


1902... {414,781} 3658! 2885} 209) 271! 1057| 250 
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1904 ,,, eo. | 414,781 36°54 22°28 0:50 0:07 9:22 2-28 
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Name 
of Reserve, 


Upper Jiri vos 


Lower ,, ist 
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Sonai see oe 


Toner Line sek 


Katakhal 


Langting Mapa .. 


Barail 
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TABLE 


Reserved 


14 


497 


35 


SS eS ——S SSS. SSS ee 


Recyiets, 


1900-01 


190-08 1902.08] 1903-04 | 1904.05 


Bea, Ba. Ra. Bs. Rs, 
102 | 3,087} 2,886] 1,092 


27,140 | 26,817 | 17,767 | 21,676 


924 { 1,156; 2865 | 1,718 


ove 206 598 


5ExV 


VItIt, 
Forests, 


Recerprs. 


1905-06 | 1906-07 | 1907-08 | 1908-09 | 1909-10 | 1910-11 | 1911-12 


Rs. Ra, Bs. Re. 


XE2vi 
TABLE 


Outturn of timber and fuel 


ee 


Detalts. | 1900-02 1901-02 1902.03 1908-04 
Reserved Foresta— 
Area... ra aq. miles 772 807 807 807 


Outturn (Government and 
purchasers only.) 


Timber eee eo» = Off. | 198,526 | 285,204 | 234,525 217,973 


Fuel ... ve vee ” 40,157 | 83,442 4,098 2,260 


Unolassed State Forests— | 


Area... «8G. miles 741 | 732 721 711 


Outturn (Government and 
purchasers only.) } 


Timber wwe ft, | 206,100! 229,626 | 379,814 466,644 


F ‘nel eee ove eve ” 74,379 73,252 63,847 72,583 


Rubber ous oe wee, 10,888 486 175 284 


Forest receipta .. .. » | 1,06,695/ 92,288| 1,06,230| 1,84,198 


» expenditure en’. <p 48,808 44,641 40,469 61,529 


Surplus or deficit ... yy +57,887 | +47,647 | +65,761 | +88,599 


Xxxvii 


IX. 
and value of minor forest produce. 


1904-05 { 1905-06 | 1906-07 | 1907-08 | 1908-09 | 1909-10 | 1910-11 | 1911-12 
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TABLES 
Statistics of Oriminal and Civil 


Heads of Crime. 


8i1nc#aR Suppivision, 
Criminal Justice, 
Number of cases. 


(i) Rioting or unlawful assombly. 
Sections 148-153, 157, 158 and 159. 


(ii) Other offences against the State, 
public tranquillity, &, 


(iii) Murder, attempt at murder, and 
culpable homicide. Sections 302- 
304, 807, 808 and 396. 


(iv) Grievous hurt and hurt by dan- 
gorons weapon. Sections 324-326, 
$29, 331, 833 and 335, 


(v) Serious criminal force. Sections 
$538, 35%, 356 and 357. 


(vi), Other serions offences against 


the person, 
(vii) Dacoity. Sections 895, 397 and 2 2 1 . ' 
398, 
(viii) Serious mischief, including 19 1 16 8 2 


mischief by killing, poisoning, or 
maiming any animal, Sections 270, 
281, 282, 428, 429, 430-438 and 435- 
440, 


(ix) House-breaking and serious house-| 95 7 98 4); 105 8 
trespass. Sections 449-462, 464, 


455 and 457.460, 


& 
_ 
to 
a 
. - 


(x) Wrongfal restraint and confine- 4 1 9 1 4 1 
ment. Sections 341-844. 


ahi 


Ta Bis 
Statistics of Criminal and Oirtl 


1902 1903 1904 
Heads of Crime, a 3 rd 
s |2le6l8 3 
g go. > 2 
El g/é&18 3 
SrncuaR SuspivisigN—coneld. 
Oriminal Justice, 
(xi) Other serious offences against] +. . 2 . ve 
the person and property or against 
property, 
(xii) Theft. ‘Sections 879-882 1654-46) 119} 32) 110; 33 
(xiii) Recoiving stolen property. 1 1 3 2 4 3 
Sections 411 and 414, : 
(xiv) Larking and criminal house- 20; 7 7 6 15 6 


trespass, Bectiona 453, 456, 447 
and 448, 


(xv) Other minor offences against | 9 y 7 2 8 1 
property. 


ToTAL oe | 866 86 | 839 771 806 82 


HAILAKANDI SUBDIVISION, | 
Oriminal Justice. 


Number of cases, 


(i) Rioting or unlawful assembly. 18 11 6 4 5 8 
Sections 143-153, 157, 158 and 159. 

(ii) Other offences against the State, 2 1 5 B] “ 
public tranquillity, &. 

(ii) Murder, attempt at murder, and s 1 1 3 
culpable homicide. Sections 802- 
304, 807, 308 and 896. 

(iv) Grievous hurt: and hart by dan- 2 1 9 4 8 1 


gerous weapon. Seotions 324-326, 
829, 331, 388 and 335, 


elena 


alii 
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*pe70370q 


"poqoeqaq 


"anay, 


“psqoojoq 


“peqs78 7 


sandy, 


*poqoazecy 


Justica by eubdavicions—continued. 


xliv 


TABLE 


Statistios of Oriminal and Oivil 


1902 1908 | 1904 


Heads of Crime, 


Detected. 
Detected. 


HaArakanp! Suspiviston—contd, 
Oriminal Justice. 


(v) Serious criminal force. Sections 
958, 854, 856 and 357. 


(vi) Other serious offences against 
the person. 


(vii) Dacoity. Sections 895, 307 and 
898. 


(viii) Serious misohief, including mis- 
chief by killing, poisoning, or maim- 
ing any animal. Sections 270,281, 
282, 428, 429, 430-483 and 485-440. 


(ix) Honse-breaking and serious} 86 4 31 2 40 4 
house-trespass. Sections 449-452, 
454, 455 and 457.460, 

(x) Wrongful restraint and confine-| ... on 8 1 3}: 


ment. Sections 341-344, 


(xi) Other serious offences against 
the person and property or against 


property. 


(xii) Theft. Sections 879—382. 41 17 88 18 29 18 


(xiii) Receiving stolen property.! ,,, Bet ; 2 2 
Sections 411 and 414. 

(xiv) Lurking and criminal honse- 5 1 8 2 5 3 
trespass. Sections 453, 456, 447 
and 448. 

(xv) Other minor offences against 2] ou. de its 2 1 
property. 


ee eee ee | | 


ToraL vee} 116 36; 105 84 99 83 


xly 


x1 


Justice by subdivistons—continued. 
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“poz0040(] 


“eDa], 


*pojooqog 


"end | 
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TaBLE 

Statistics of Criminal and Civil 

ae a < 
1902 | 1903 | 1904 


Heads of Crime, 


an] 
o 
-— 
Q 
® 
= 
o 
i=) 


&| 2 


True 
Detected 


Norta Cacuar Svuppivision, 


Oriminal Justice. 
Number of cases, 


(i) Rioting or unlawful assembly. 
Sections 143—158, 157, 158 and 159. 


(ii) Other offences against the State, 
public tranquillity, eto. 
(iii) Murder, attempt ab murder, and} . oe 
culpable homicide. Sections 802- 
304, 307, 808 and 396, 
(iv) Grievous hurt and hurt by danger- 5 3 4 1 1 1 


ous weapon. Sections 324—326, 
829, 331, 883 and 835, 


{v) Serious criminal force. Sections} ,,, 
8654, 854, 856 and 357. 


(vi) Other serions offences against 8 2 
the person. 


(vii) Dacoity. Bections 395, 387 and|{ .., ase 
898, 


(viii) Serious mischief, including mis-| ,,, oe 
chief by killing, poisoning, or maim- 
ing any animal. Sections 270, 
281, 282, 428, 429, 480-433 and 
436-440, 


(ix) House-breaking and _ serious 17 6 
house-trespass. Sections 449-452, 
454, 455 and 457-460. 


(x) Wrongful restraint and confine- 3 | ae 
ment. Sections 341-344, 


xvii 


KE, 


Justios by subdterstons---continued. 


xviii 


TABLE 
Stattestics of Criminal and Otvd 


Heads of Crime, 


Norra Cacuar SvgDivision—coneld. 


Criminal Justice. 


(xi) Other serious offences agsinst 
the person and property or against 
property, 


(xii) Theft, Sections 379—382, 


(xiii) Receiving stolen property, Sec: 
tions 411 and 414. 


(xiv) Lurking and criminal house- 
trespass. Sections 453, 466, 447, 
and 448, 


(xv) Other minor offences against 
property. 
Torat, 


Tora District. 
Criminal Justice. 
Number of cases, 


(i) Rioting or unlawful assembly. 
Sections 143-168, 157, 168 and 159. 


(ii) Other offences against the State, 
public tranquillity, eto. 


(iii) Murder, attempt at murder, and 
culpable homicide. Sections 302- 
804, 307, 308 and 396. 


(iv) Grievous hurt and hurt by dan- 
gerous weapon, Sections 324-326, 
$29, 331, 383 and 8365. 


(v} Serious criminal force. Sections 
$58, 854, 356 and 357. 


(vi) Other serious offences against 
the person. 


xlix 


xt. 


Justice by subdivisions—continued. 


1905 | 1906 | 1907 | 1908 | 1908 | 1910 | 1911 | 1912 


*peqoeqeq, 


end, 


“poqoaqed 


‘ouyy, 


Heads of Crime, 


TABLE 


Statistics of Criminal and Oivil 


TotaL District—coneld, 
Oriminal Justice. 


(vii) Dacoity. Sections 895, 397 and 
398. 


(viii) Serious mischief, including mis: 
chief by killing, poisoning, or inaim- 
ing any animal. Sections 270, 281, 
282, 428, 429, 430-438 and 435-440, 


(ix) House-brenking atd serious 
house-trespasa, Sections 449-452, 
454, 466 and 457-460. 


(x) Wrongful restraint and confine: 
ment. Seotions 341-344, 


(xi) Other serious offences against 
the porson and property or against 


property. 
(xii) Theft. Sections 379—382. 


(xiii) Receiviug stolen property. | 


Sections 411 and 414, 


(xiv) Lurking and criminal house-tres- 
pass. Sections 453, 456, 447 and 448. 


(xv) Other minor offences against 
property. 
Toran 
Civil Justice. 
Suita for money and moveables 


Title or other saits ... on one 


Rent suits _ aT 


1902 1903 1904 

te] Le! 3 
.{/e).¢2) .1 28 
e/g ¢g/8 gi é 
a & BR Af os Qa 
3 2 4 2 


148 17 | 187 9| 145 12 


226 «675 | 172 52] 145 48 


26 8 22 8 21 9 


1) 8 3 5 2 


546 | 151! 486} 128] 416] 115 


1,572 1,586 
312 298 
116 148 


fi 


XI. 


Justice by subdivisions—concluded, 


1912 


1906 1907 1908 | 1909 1910 1911 


1905 


“peqo0j0q | 


BI, 


“pepored, 


‘eur, 


“peqoajeq 


BReSe 


| 


“aud y, 


p9300970(7 


‘ondy, 


eur, 
| pe70970(] 


| ‘end, 


“pejoeqag 


‘paqoeiegy 


“end, 


\ 


*pe79030d 


‘ana, 


ee | ee | | ee | ef | | 


lil 


TABLE 
Finance.— 
| 
PRINCIPAL HEADS. -: 1890-91 1900-01 1901-02 | 1902-03 1903-04 
| { 
aaa) 
Ra. Ba. Re. Rs. Ra 
Land revenne (ordin- | 3,86,428 | 4,00,120 | 4,77,885 | 4,79,802 | 4,79,286 
ary ). 
Land revenue (mis- 18,062 18,919 24,861 20,705 29,098 ! 
cellaneous ). 
Provincial rates 28,959 29,080 46,953 44,469 42,139 
Judicial stamps 41,885 65;459 65,091 70,177 66,788 
Non-judicial stamps} 29,801 | 29,618] 24,717, 28,214 | 29,080, 
Opium 41,626 84,681 77,050 80,389 80,872 
Country spirits 98,258 | 1,289,843 | 1,165,463 | 1,083,048 | 1,16,375 
Ganja ... 55,886 | 70,615 | 65,669 | 68,544 | 71,899 
Other heade of excise 2,249 8,220 5,693 4,165 4,830 
Assessed taxes =... | -«-25,890} 81,074] 33,822} 86,009 28,879 
No, of assessees per 2 2 2 3 1 
thousand. 
Forests ose 37,950 | 1,086,695 92,288 ) 1,06,230} 1,384,128 
Registration®... 4,912 6,807 6,800 8,056 7,747 
Toran 10,49,808 | 10,90,879 


. | 7,10,851 | 9,79,276 | 10,35,193 


* Registration statistics are given for the calendar year 


liii 


Z1L 
Hecetpte. 


1904-05 | 1905-06 | 1906-07 | 1907-08 | 1908-09 | 1909-10 | 1910-11 / 1922-12 


Rea, Re, 


l 
4 


from 1903, which corresponds with 1902-03 in this statement, 


liv 


TABLS 


Miscellaneous land revenue 
ST ir 


PARTICULARS, 1800-01 1901.02 | 1902-08 | 1908.04 


SincoaB Svsprvision. oe sa a 
House tax .., ne ons on 1,296 1,246 1,190 1,080 
Fisheries. ase on oo 6,558 7,581 6,141 10,975 

ToraL REVENUE te "71,256 "70,402 7,498 "16,812 
HAILakaNnDi SugpIvision. 
HDlephants ... eo oes on ea a 4,800 
House tax ... we we a 156 110 80 78 
Fisheries... one on te on 1,306 
TotaL REVENUE ©... 7 e890 ery 1417 T6214 
Nortn Caczar Svsvivision, 
Hlephanta ... os oo ove Re 7,100 5,250 vee 
Houre tax ... ses ais os 6,774 6,700 6,540 6,572 


ec 


ToraL Revenue oe 6,774 13,800 


Tora District, 


Elephants ... we fins és ae 7,100 5,250 4,800 
House tax ... eas ver te 8,226 8,056 7,810 7,780 
Fisheries... 0s wee | 6,858 7,581 5,141 | 12,281 
Other heads we tee a 4,135 1,624 2,504 4,287 


ToraL REVENUE tee 18,919 24,361 20,708 29,098 


XIII. 


by subdivisions. 


| 


1904-05 | 1905-06 | 1906-07 | 1907-08] 1908-09] 1909-10 | 1910-11 | 1911-12 


Rs. Rs. Ra. 


lvi 
TaBhe 


Land tenures by 


————————————————S———— — = sere fF os ee 


PARTICULABS. 1900-01 | 1901-02 | 1902-08 | 1908-04 


Acres. | Acres. | Acres. | Acres. 
SincHAR SUBDIVISION. 


Total land settled for cultivation of ordin- | 219,300 | 216,004 | 247,682 | 245,128 


ary cropa. 
Held on ordinary tenures ee ve» | 217,509 | 215,144 | 246,927 | 244,884 
Held revenue-free (Lakhiraj) .. «| 1,791 860 166 739 


Total land settled for cultivation of speoial | 222,719 | 224,051 199,799 | 199,446 
staples. 


| 
Area of fee-simple and commuted grants | 95,865 | 95,365 | 92,822 | 98,708 
Area settled under other special rules... | 20,623 | 20,628 | 20,420 | [20,611 
Area settled on 30 years’ lease .., w. |) 2,784 | 2,784 | 4,601 8,192 


Area settled under ordinary rules or |103,997 | 105,820 | 82,456 | 81,940 
re-settled on expiry of 30 years’ lease 


Total land settled for other purposes™ ~.... 1,922 1,915 1,272 1,255 
Total settled area of anbdivision «» | 448,941 |441,970 |448,768 | 445,824 
Total unsettled area of subdivision* ee (641,419 | 613,890 | 606,607 | 451,609 


HAILAKANDI SUBDIVISON, 


Total land settled for cultivation of ordin- | 89,871 | 90,579 | 94,552 | 100,457 
ary crops. i 


Held on ordinary tenure ... wes . 88,899 | 90,107 | 94,080 | 90,985 
Held revenue-free (Lakhiraj) ... v8 472 472 472 472 


Total land settled for cultivation of special | 63,746 | 68,746 | 68,950 | 65,368 
staples. 


Area of fee-simple and commuted grants | 50,429 | 50,429 | 60,429 | 60,620 


Area settled ander other special rules ... 5,308 5,303 5,308 5,303 


* Owing to a change in the boundaries of the 


iii 


XIV. 


subdivisions, 


1904-05 | 1905-06 1906-07 | 1907-08 | 1908-09 | 1909-10 | 1910-11 | 1911-12 


Acres. Acres, Acres. Acres. | Acres. | Acres, | Acres. | Acres. 


5 


district the area was changed in 1908-04, 


Witi 


TABLE 
Land tenures by 


PARTICULARS, 1900-0) | 1901-02 | 1902-03 1903-04 | 


a as aaa 


Acres. | Acres. | Acres. | Acres. 
SHAILAKANDI SuBpiviston—concld, 


Area settled on 80 years’ Jease ... ae 437 437 437 1,238 


Area settled under ordinary rules or 7,577 | 7,577... 7,781 8,202 
ro-settled on expiry of 80 years’ lease, ; 


Total land settled for other purposes... 211 ail all 210 
Total settled area of snbdivision—..,. ... |.168,828 | 154,686 | 158,718 | 166,030 
Total unsettled area of subdivision* vs f L14,682 | 110,424 | 106,247 | 161,163 


Toran District. 


Total land settled for cultivation of ordin- |308,671 (306,538 | $42,234 | 345,580 
ary crops. 


Held on ordinary tenures i¢ +» | 806,408 | 305,251 | 841,007 | $44,869 
Held revenne-freo (Lakhiraj}) .., veo | 2,268 1,832 1,227 1,211 


Total laud settled for cultivation of special | 286,465 | 287,797 | 268,749 | 264,809 
staples, 


Area of fee-simple and commuted granta | 145,794 | 145,794 | 142,751 | (44,323 
Area settled under other spocial rules... | 25,926 | 26,926 | 26,723 | 25,914 
Aroa settled on 30 years’ lease ... vee 8,171 8,171 5,038 4,430 


Area settled under ordinary rules or } 111,674 | 112,906 | 90,287 | 90,142 
re-settled on expiry of 30 years’ lense. 


Total land settled for other purposes =... 2,133 2,126 1,483 1,465 


Total settled ares of district (Plains) ... | 597,269) 596,506 | 607,466 | 611,854 


Total ungettled area of district (Plaina)*... | 723,051 | 723,814 | 712,854 | 612,772 


} 


* Owiug to a chango in the boundaries of the 


XIV. 
subdivisions—concluded. 


1904.05 1905-06 1906-07 | 1907-08 | 1908-09 | 1909-10 | 1910-11 | 1911-12 


Acres, Acres. Acros. Acres. | Acres. | Acres. | Acres. } Acres. 


diatriot the area was changed in 1908-04. 


ly 


TasLe 
Bucise by 
a 
PRINOIPAL HEADS, 1900-01 1901-02 | 1902-08 1903-04 
S1Lc#ak SUBDIVISION. 

Number of opium shops ... tee 18 14 10 14 
Amount paid for licenses Rs. 2,777 9,741 7,569 6,835 
m, & ch.) m, a8. ch.| m 8. ch.| m 8. ch 
Opiam issued cue “ o» | 21 21 0} 1482 0] 1480 0/21 7 0 
Daty on opium sold ow Ra 24,589 16,872 18,668 24,189 


Namber of ganja shopa_... a 27 | 27 24, 27 
Amount paid for licenses Rs. 21,585 19,609 19,222 16,698 

m. 6. ch. | m, 8, ch.| m. a. ch.| m. 4. eh. 
Amount of ganja issued .., .» A168 210/92 4 0 [10414 0/118 81 0 
Duty on ganja sold ~. = Bs. 33,145 27,926 29,801 81,520 
Namber of country spirit shops... 21 aI 21 21 


Amount paid for licenses Ra. 88,3864 85,079 73,278 80,467 


Number of distilleriog _., a2 ae HA ive te 
Amount of liquor issued ,,, an ci “ua ee ate 
Btill-head duty .., we =~ sen bee soe a0 oes 
Namber of retail shopa .., ae vs faa ee tne 
Amount paid for Hoenses Ra. iat ae te 

Other heads of excise revenue Rs. 2,497 2,192 2,818 3,440 


Halaganp: Svpprvision. 
Number of opium shops ... doe 6 7 8 5 
Amount paid for licenses.,, Re. 1,953 1,971 1,615 1,620 
m. 8. ch.| m. 8. ch.| m. 8 ch.| ™ 8. ch. 
Opium issued ae oe | 614 0] 4382 0] 584 O| 485 O 
Daty on opium sold we Re. 6,099 5,472 6,669 6,557 


Number of ganja shops ... 14 13 12 


ixi 


XV. 


subdivisions. 


1904-05 1906-06 1906-07 | 1907-08 | 1908-09 | 1909-10 | 1910-11 } 1911-12 


| 
i 
m. 3. ch, | m. 8. ch.| m. 8. ch, |m. 8. ch.|m. 8, ch.| m. 6, ch. | m, 8. ch. 


m, 8, ch.| m, 8 ch.| m, 8. th, | 8, ch. | m.g.ch. | m, 8, ch. |, 8, ch 


m. 8 Ch.| me a ch.| m. & ch.| ms, ch.| m, a. ch.|m.8 ch. | m. 8 ch. 


i eh 


Ixii 


TABLE 
Haxcise by 
= as = : = ; 
PRINCIPAL HEADS. 1900-01 1901-02 1902-03 | 1903-04 | 
HalLakANDI SUBDIVISION 
—coneld. 
Amonnt paid for licenses... Rs. 5,174 5,800 5,087 6,185 
m, 8 Chi] m. 8, ch.| m. 8, ch.! m, 8. ch. 
Amount of ganja issued ... «| 27 89 8 | 28 2 8) 41 14 8] 3424 8 
Duty on ganja sold a = Ban 6,886 7,024 10,484 8,799 
Number of country spirit shops ... 11 | i 1] 11 
Amount paid for licenses Ra. 19,634 | 21,874 20,250 21,188 
Number of distilleries... toe te on a oo 
Amount of liquor issued A = ct an ise ies 
Still-head duty ... w= Be. ok oo ave ve 
Number of retail shops .. ii nol ose se = 
Amonnt paid for licenses Ba. 8) ows toe te 
Other heads of excise revenue Rs. 61 41 22 361 
North Cachan SUBDIVISION. 
Number of opiam shops ... ef : 6 7 7 | 6 
Amount paid for licenses «= sRe. | «(12,298 11,445 | 12,210) — 18,480 
m. 8, chs; m8. ch.| me sg. ch,| m. 8. oh. 
Opium issued ay) bas .. | 28 0 Oj; 27 27 0] 81 6 O| 26 26 0 
Duty on opium sold we Ba. 81,920 31,549 33,658 29,241 
Number of ganja shops ... tes 2 2 2 2 
Amount paid for licenses* Ba. 8,725 5,810 4,000 5,702 
Number of country spirit shops... 8 1 3 8 
Amount paid for licenses Re. 20,345 9,010 9,526 14,770 


* There is no ganja golah in the North Cachar subdivision. 


Ishii 
XV. 


subdivisions—continued. 


1904-05 | 1905-06 | 1906-07 | 1907-08 | 1908-09 | 1909-10 | 1910-11 | 1911-12 


m, & th} m, a, ch.| ms. ch. lms. ch | ma.ch.| m.e. ch | 
\ 


m. & ch.| m 8 ch.| m. 8 ch, \m, 8 ch, | m. 8, ch.! m8, ch. Mm. 8, cn. 


Ganja is issued from Silchar and the duty levied there, 


Norra Oacsan Suppivision 


~—coneld, 
Number of distilleries _.., von 
Amount of liquor issued ... ons 
Still-head duty ... rs 1: 


Number of retail shops ... 
Amount paid for licenses Rs. 


Other heads of excise revenne Rs. 


Total DisTRIctT. 


Namber of opinm shops .., a 
Amount paid for licenses Ra, 
Opium issued ses ta aes 
Daty on opium sold wo = Res 


Number of ganja shops ... 

Amonnt paid for licenses... Hes. 
Amount of ganja issued .., ew 
Duty on ganja sold « = =Ra, 
Number of country spirit shops... 
Amoaunt paid for licenses Ra, 
Number of distilleries _,., en 
Amount of liquor issued .., ee 
Still-head duty ... wo = Re 
Number of retail shops ... on 
Amount paid for licenses... Bs, 


Other heads of excise revenue Rs. 


xiv 


26 
22,023 


™, 8. ch.i.m 8&8. ch, 
64°35 0/47 11 Oo 


62,568 
48 
80,484 


™ 8 Chaim, & Ch. 
146 20 8 120 6 8 


40,081 
35 
1,28,848 


8,220 


TABLE 


Eacise by 


1901-02 


28 
28,157 


58,898 
42 


80,719 


34,950 


88 
1,156,468 


1902-03 


™ 8. ch. 


23 
21,894 


m, & ch. 


51 80 0 
58,995 
38 
28,809 


m, &. ch. 


146 28 8 
40,236 
85 


4,165 


1903.04 


™ s ch, 


26 


21,985 
m. 3, ch. 
61 28 0 


$8,937 

43 

81,580 

™. 8. Ch. 
168 15 8 
40,319 

85 


1, 16,875 


4,680 


Ixv 
xv, 


ubdivisions—concluded. 


1904-05 1905-06 1906-07 | 1907-08 | 1908-09 | 2909-10 ; 1910-11 | 1911-12 


mM. a, Oh.) m 8 ch.} ma, ch. | mach. | mach. | m.a.ch |m. 80h, 


m. 8. Ch. | m. a. eh.| m. 8. ch. | ma. ch.|m,8,ch. | m, a.ch. | m 8, oh. 


m, 8. ch | ms, ch.| m. 8 ch.| m8. che] m8. 0h, | m.8.ch. | m9. eh, 
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TIAX Tayy 


Tanne XVIIL 
Strength of Police Force. 


PARTICULARS, 


Oivin POLicE. 


Suporvising Staff. 


District and Assistant Suporintendenis 2 2 | 2 
Inapectors aes see a an 2 | 1: 
Subordinate Staff. 

Snb-Inepectors ... eee on tes 4 | 6 10 
Head Constables eae vee wet 16 | 18 15 
Conatubles toe oo ple 7 86 | 112 147 
Rural Police... see 307. 464 658 
Union and Municipal Police ... te 13 ; ar Se 


| 
i 
| 
Mruritagy Porioz. | 
| 


Men eee oes ’ 822 


is 
Total Hxponditure Ra, vn | 42,524 55,424 | 178,086 
| 1 


Actual strength for 1881 and sanctioned strength for other years, As the 
full sanctioned namber of Sub-Inspectors was not entertained during 1901, the 
actual namber of Bub-Inspectors and ead Constables is shown for that year. 
The information regarding Military Police fur 1891 is not available, 


Tasup XIX. 
Police Stations and Outposts in 1904. 


SANCTIONED STRENGTH. 
Name of Police Station or 


Outpost. 
Bub- Head 

Ingpector.| Constables. | P°Mstables. | Total. 

i 

Silchar— | 
Barkhala—-O.P, eee eee = eeceee 5 6 
Katigara—P.8. .. 9 2 hsvoue 11 18 
Lakhipor—P.8.... vee 2 teases 1 18 
Silchar—P.8. ora 8 | ieavaa 18 21 
Sonai—O.P, ee ane 2 seneee 7 9 

Hailakandi—- 

Hailakandi—P.8,... «. 3 eevee 13 16 


Katlichara—0O.P. ats 1 degvne 5 6 


lxxi 


TaBpun XX. 


Stavisti0s oF JAILS. 


Silchar Jail. 


Male at 
Average daily population ... 
Female 
Rato of jail mortality per 1000 a 


ore 


Expenditure on Jail maintenance... Rs. 


Cost per prisoner® (excluding civil prison- 
CFB) ve ooo vos ove owe =a, 


Profits on jail manufacture 


Earnings per prisoner} 


1881 


90°68 


11°07 


10 


9,153 


44 


5,014 


60 


1891 


78°17 


181 


63 


5,548 


531 


1991 


* On rationa and clothing only. 


+ Calculated on the average number sentenced to labour. 


Ixxii 


BECONDARY ScHOOLS, 


Namber aes soe on 


Namber of boys reading in High School | 
Classes. | 

Number of boys reading in Middle School 
Classes, 

Number of boys reading in Primary Classes 


Middle English Schools. 
Number a 
Number of boys reading in Middle Schoo! 


Classes. f 
Number of boys reading in Primary Classes | 


Middle Vernacular Schools. 
Namber oe _ ww 
Number of boys reading in Middle School 


Classes. 
Number of boya reading in Primary Classes’ 


Primary ScHoots, 
Upper Primary Schools. 
Number an aoe ans 


Nomber of boys reading in Upper Primary 
Classes. 


TABLE 
Educa 
1900-01 | 1901-02 | 1902-08 | 1908-04 
| 
High Schools. | 
1 1 1 2 
vil 96 65 74 
4) 40 81 108 
194 193 163 261 
3 4 4 8 
74 | 63 "3 43 
| 268 281 818 271 
| 
] 1 1 
7 7 8 7 
Ses 26 65 68 
12 ‘1 11 11 
116 118 126 126 
360 293 288 278 


Number of boys reading in Lower Primary 
Classes. 


ixxiv 


1900-01 } 1901-02 | 1902-03 | 1903-04 


Lower Primary Sahools, 
Nomber oe 


Number of hoys reading in three upper 
classes. 


Number of boys reading in lower clases 


Fsuate Epucation, 


Number of girls’ schoola eee aE 9 


Nomber of girla reading (whethor in girls’ 
or boya’ achools) in== 


High Schools 

Middle English Schools 

Middle Vernacular Schoola nei 

Upper Primary Schools = 64 
Lower Primary Schools <a 400 


ir on 227 


68 
427 


TABLE 


Education-— 


2,443 


238 


(a) Separate figures 


izzy 


XXI, 
concluded. 


1904-05 | 1905.06 1908-09 | 1909-10 | 1910-11) 1911-12 


1906-07 | 1907-08 


not available, 


Ixxvi 
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